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Beautiful New England 


STUDIES OF THE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 
oF New ENGLAND LANDSCAPE 





HE New England country home 
seems almost as much a fixed 
feature of the landscape as the 
granite boulders and tree-topped hills. 
The windings of roadways have adapted 
themselves to its location. The saplings 
planted about its approaches by its early 
builders have grown to great trees, — 
the loved elms and gnarled old apple 
orchards of our farmsteads. No other 
buildings in the world mean “‘home” in 
quite the same tender, spiritual sense 
as these rural dwellings of old New Eng- 
land. The simplicity of the architec- 
ture, the evidences of thrift and economy, 
and of plenty purchased by toil, are no 
less endearing than the atmosphere of 
simplicity and purity that surrounds 
them. These are the real New England, 
the source of its far-spread influence and 
the secret of its far-famed beauty. 
Unquestionably the age of wood will 
give place to the age of concrete, stone, 
and brick. Let us hope that the builders 
of the new New England will cover as 
much of thrift and virtue as are symbol- 
ized by the white-painted walls and gray 
gables of the age that is passing away. 
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THE HOME OF PATRIOTISM AND LOVE 


A MODEST NEW ENGLAND FARMSTEAD 
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EMORY HAMPTON, KIDNAPPER 


By G. LADD PLUMLEY 


TT" young man swung rapidly 
down the mountain road. The 
electric lights, violet, yellow, 
and white, marking streets 
and buildings in the city below in the 
valley, sparkled in the crisp air. On 
such an evening the Rev. John Mer- 
ton felt it was good to be alive and as 
the blood coursed through his veins 
his voice broke out into a college song. 
At the foot of the mountain the 
clergyman came toa great building at 
the side of a culm hill which loomed 
black against the clear sky. Rows of 
windows in the mill, tier above tier, 
threw lanes of light across the street. 
Merton’s song stopped abruptly as 
the white face of a young girl ap- 
peared atalower window. “That sort 
of thing is terrible!” he exclaimed. 
“The girls in that mill should be in 
their homes!” 

The clergyman took his way beyond 
the mill, passing into the neglected 
fringe of the city’s garment; a patch, 
broad in extent, of tenements and un- 
paved streets of half-frozen mud or 
little puddles of filth covered with a 
skin of ice. Here and there the arc 
lights at the corners or in the middle 
of the blocks showed blackened 
blotches of snow, mounds of ashes, 
and piles of tin cans and broken 
bottles. 

Glancing downward under a light, 
Merton came to a standstill. He was 
a sportsman, and if he had been with 
his guide in the Maine woods he 


would have known what to make of 
the red stain at his feet. 

He leaned toward the _half-con- 
gealed mud. The imprint of a child’s 
foot, made by a broken little shoe, 
indicated that the bare toes had pro- 
jected. And near the footprint was a 
little spatter. Beyond, down a street, 
the small broken tracks continued, 
with here and there the red drops de- 
fined clearly in an occasional patch of 
snow under the blue-white of the 
hissing lights. 

At first the young man thought a 
wounded dog might have traveled this 
way. But that could not be; there 
were no fresh tracks other than the in- 
dentations of two turned-over little 
heels and the irregular prints of very 
small toes. 

Diagonally across a vacant lot be- 
yond the next corner Merton followed 
the footprints and the red stains. But 
beyond the vacant lot the young man 
found himself at fault and twice re- 
turned to a broken box near a rubbish 
heap. 

The small human quarry must have 
seated itself here; on the edge of the 
box the red stains were clearly in 
evidence and the mud showed many 
heel marks. 

The second time that Merton re- 
turned, he discovered that something 
larger had joined the bit of humanity 
he had been following. Great hob- 
nailed boots had obscured the smaller 
footprints. 
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With some difficulty the clergyman 
followed the double track. Beyond 
the vacant lot, however, the hobnailed 
boots and the turned-over little heels, 
with the red drops, led onward more 
plainly. Down the middle of two un- 
paved streets, turning to the right, the 
young man hastened. Reeking tene- 
ments were on both sides, and with 
the yellow light of an opened door 
would come words in a foreign tongue 
or the shrill cry of an infant. 

At the end of the second block, the 
hobnailed boots and the child had 
separated; the boots had turned to- 
ward a saloon on a corner, from which 
came the scraping of a fiddle and 
rough laughter, the child’s footsteps 
continuing for a short distance fur- 
ther. 

At the middle of the next block and 
directly under an arc light on a rock at 
the side of the street sat a little girl. 
Her calico gown, made of one piece 
like a little sack, torn and stained, 
clung closely around her small body. 
The dirty white of her thin legs 
showed in a half-dozen places through 
the torn and dingy black of her stock- 
ings, and her bare toes, projecting 
through the broken leather of one 
shoe, were in the mud. 

She hid her face in her bare, bony 
arms, her tousled black hair falling 
about them. One hand wrapped in a 
stained rag, or mass of stained rags, 
protruded. 

Merton moved nearer. It was as he 
had thought; the rags were a bandage 
stained with blood. 

“What is the matter?” he asked. 

As the girl looked up in the white 
glare the face changed from sob- 
bing childhood to something of the 
canny shrewdness of age. She hastily 
wrapped the bandaged hand in her 
dress, unmindful that her thin knees 
came out above the tattered stockings, 
little knobs of pallid flesh. 

Merton expected to hear the broken 
English of a Pole or Hun and was 
surprised as the girl’s voice betrayed 
nothing foreign in her parentage. 

“T dare not tell you!” she ex- 
claimed. 


“Why not, you poor child?” he 
asked, moving nearer. 

The girl made no reply, lowering 
her face so that the clergyman could 
see only a mass of tangled dark hair. 

Behind him he heard stumbling 
footsteps and turning he found him- 
self confronted with a man of heavy 
features and dirty clothing. The man 
roughly addressed the child: 

“What are ye chinnin’ aboot?”— 
the voice was heavy with liquor; the 
adulterated whiskey of a mining val- 
ley. 

“TY was asking the child what was 
the matter,” quietly explained Mer- 
ton. 

“Ts it any of yer business?” 
came the profane query as the red 
face turned in Merton’s direction. 

“Yes, it is my business,” exclaimed 
the young clergyman, doubling up his 
fists and squaring his shoulders. He 
thought the man would open hostil- 
ities, but the other evidently had no 
such intention. He sullenly replied: 

“She works in th’ silk mill on Lin- 
coln Street. Th’ boss is me friend; 
’tis he: tells me she’s careless. That’s 
th’ trouble, she’s careless! That’s 
how as she got ’er hand inter th’ cog! 
Then she has ter go an’ pull off th’ 
bandage coomin’ from th’ mill doctor 
’cause she says it hurts!” 

Merton turned his eyes toward the 
child. She sat quietly sobbing, lean- 
ing over the bandaged little arm. 

*“An’ ye sees she’s lost ’er job,” 
continued the man in drunken re- 
proach. ‘“Winter’s coomin’ an’ she’s 
gone an’ lost ’er job! I tells ye,”— he 
raised his voice to a long whine,— 
“she’s up an’ lost ’er job, an’ winter’s 
coomin’!”’ 

*“She’s too little to be earning 
money!” exclaimed the young man. 
What with following the wounded 
little girl as if he had been trailing 
an injured animal, the misery of the 
child, and the brutality of the man, he 
was almost beside himself with rage. 

“Are you her father?” the clergy- 
man asked. He did not believe it; 
there was something about the little 
figure that told a different story. 
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““T’m no tellin’ ye,” came the sullen 
answer. “I’m no tellin’ ye!” The 
man added in a sodden whine, “‘She’s 
gone an’ lost ’er job! An’ th’ gentle- 
man’s blamin’ me ’cause she’s that 
careless she’s gone an’ lost ’er job!” 

“Tl am blaming you!”’ exclaimed the 
clergyman. It would have given him 
pleasure to have knocked the man 
down. 

A new element in the affair sud- 
denly appeared in the street in the 
form of a very tall woman. 

“What ye jawin’ me man aboot?” 
she asked. 

The woman strode to the girl’s side 
and pushing the child the two went 
toward a tenement on the opposite 
side of the street. 

“Does the girl live there?” asked 
the clergyman, pointing toward the 
building. 

** She does that,”’ sullenly replied the 
man. 

**T shall come back to-morrow,” said 
Merton. 

“Do an’ be ter ye!” exclaimed 
the man over his shoulder as he 
shambled in the direction of the sa- 
loon. 

As Merton returned to his path and 
took his way toward his rooms and 
his belated supper, all the brightness 
and pleasure had gone from the night. 
He had been in the mining city but a 
few months and understood but little 
of the hideous things connected with 
the gatherings of the golden crop from 
toiling thousands in mines and mills. 
But his eyes had been opened, and 
during the remainder of the week he 
gave himself up to the study of child 
labor in this part of Pennsylvania. 

The following Sunday evening the 
young minister leaned back in his pul- 
pit chair and looked over his congre- 
gation. The beautiful Gothic church 
was filled. 

Merton rose and opened his manu- 
script. In a clear, resonant but nerv- 
ous voice he stated his text: 

“The children of God!” 

The vibrant voice trembled through 
the building and he was not conscious 
that again and again he repeated the 





words, his tongue lingering on the 
sweet dissyllable, children. The last 
time he ended with this word, forget- 
ting the final significant statement “‘of 
God.” 

Leaning over the desk he rapidly 
pictured a scene in a beautiful house 
where he had been a guest. Supper 
had been served at a table of polished 
oak, where stood a great bowl of 
white roses. 

The light from candles fell on the 
merry faces of three children, and one 
of them, a girl of ten, in her pretty 
gown, was like a fairy princess. The 
youngest, a little fellow with curls, 
sat at the guest’s side. 

Merrily the meal proceeded. Such 
laughter! Such delight at small jokes! 
Such dainties eaten as a matter of 
course by dainty little people who 
were closing a day filled with tennis, 
books, rides, and other delightful 
things! 

With directness and precision the 
speaker brought this picture to his 
hearers and before it had ended not 
one who had listened could have failed 
to understand the beauty, happiness, 
and love that surrounded the children 
in that home. 

Then rapidly the preacher gave the 
other picture, very different from that 
candle-lit table with the roses and the 
happy little ones. 

While he had been describing the 
supper with the children it had seemed 
natural, a part of the life of those in 
the pews. What followed might have 
been from a hideous dream, from an 
inferno of torture of children. Yet 
the clergyman had learned that the 
last picture was more representative 
of the life of the valley around the 
church than the first. 

The preacher told of the child’s 
footprints, the drops of blood, and the 
reproaches heaped upon the wounded 
girl by the drunken brute. And none 
could have failed to understand that 
the child’s rags, her emaciated bent 
figure, the shuddering of her shoul- 
ders,—all were as nothing beside the 
bandaged little hand. 

“The child was employed,” con- 
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tinued the preacher, “‘in the great silk 
mill on Lincoln Street, together with 
scores of girls, many of whom are 
below the legal age. If I had a daugh- 
ter I would rather, oh, so far rather, see 
her lowered into her grave than see 
her go daily into those gates!” Here 
he mentioned the name of the mill, 
“but,” he added, “it could be more 
accurately designated asthe mill for 
crushing childhood; for crushing their 
bodies, minds, and souls!”’ 

He then told how the injury had 
come to the girl and quoted the man- 
ager of the mill, who had, in an inter- 
view with the clergyman, blamed the 
child, saying that she was “‘incor- 
rigibly negligent.” 

Merton also informed his hearers 
that he had visited the tenement, 
several times, but the man, woman, and 
child had disappeared and he could 
obtain no information concerning 
them. 

The young clergyman added, “Do 
not think me a fanatic when I say it 
would be better for us to gather to- 
night, clothed in rags, in a shed with 
the earth for a carpet, than to know 
that perhaps some of our clothing is 
dyed in the blood of children, and a 
part of the furnishings of this house 
has been purchased with money 
wrung from miserable little drudges, 
whose bodies even sometimes become 
food for the gods of greed. 

“This is the way we in this part of 
America are conducting our home 
missionary society for foreigners; this 
is the way we are extending the liber- 
ties of a free country to the down-trod- 
den of other lands!” 

Merton was an observant your 
man and when he had mentioned the 
name of the silk mill on Lincoln Street 
he had not failed to notice the face of 
a stout man ina front pew. The face 
had turned purple and the beady eye 
under the bristly white hair had snap- 
ped and glowered with something that 
closely resembled rage. 

And the woman, sitting at the side 
of the man of the purple face, rustled 
her gown nervously, as if greatly an- 
noyed at something, and closed her 


lips, biting them as if to restrain a 
strong desire to give vent to her feel- 
ings. 

The clergyman knew that he had 
deeply offended Emory Hampton, 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
and owner of as many acres of coal 
lands as his wife had flowers in the 
pretentious conservatory adjoining the 
great stone mansion; and who, him- 
self, for unknown services to his 
country, had lately been chosen a 
member of the exclusive club in 
Washington known as the United 
States senate. 

Merton dined the following even- 
ing at Senator Hampton’s. Mrs. 
Hampton’s congratulations on the 
“very extraordinary sermon” sug- 
gested that the least said about it the 
better. With a woman’s skill she 
couched her thanks for the young 
minister’s “unexpected eloquence” in 
such terms that afterwards the warn- 
ing of a rattlesnake to Merton would 
have seemed cheerful music. 

When the stiff meal was over the 
Senator took the minister to the seclu- 
sion of the smoking room. When the 
maid, who had served the men with 
coffee, had left the room, Mr. Hamp- 
ton shut the door. Then he broke 
out: 

“Did you know, sir, that I am the 
principal stockholder of that mill?” 

“I did not,” replied the clergyman, 
and added, “if 1 had known it would 
not have prevented me from giving the 
name. It was not, however, my in- 
tention to designate by name the mill. 
I became so absorbed that I forgot 
my notes.” 

““You’re young, Merton, and need 
advice. In future it will be better if 
you confine your sermon to religious 
subjects.” 

“You want me, sir, to remain silent 
about such things as child labor?” 

“Certainly. Theconditions of labor 
in the valley demand an expert to un- 
derstand them. We who own the 
mines and the mills are the best 
judges; those things should be left to 
the Board of Trade, the state author- 
ities, and to us.” 
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“And if I am not silent?”’ 

Senator Hampton pursed his lips 
and gripped his chair with pudgy 
hands. His small eyes glinted with 
shrewdness. 

**Merton, I never threaten; I warn 
my friends.” 

So the young minister received his 
warning, and if he had been older and 
less enthusiastic it is likely he would 
have limited his sermons to the dis- 
cussion of why St. Paul was selected 
as an apostle, and the glorious news 
that three new missions had been 
started in China. 

The following Sunday evening he 
preached again on child labor. He 
had managed to obtain an estimate of 
the number of children of illegal age 
employed in the valley, and Merton 
was able to present figures that should 
have been startling, but no one seemed 
to be astonished. 

The two leading newspapers of the 
city were controlled, one by Mr. 
Hampton and the other by the owner 
of the largest bank in the state. These 
papers did not even mention the ser- 
mons on child labor. 

There was another paper that called 
itself “independent.” Generally this 
paper was very abusive when it spoke 
of child labor, denouncing the owners 
of the mills in words as violent as 
such publications keep in stock. Some- 
thing must have happened. In an 
editorial the paper warned its readers 
to pay no attention to the statements 
of “‘novices in labor matters.” It said, 
further, waxing sarcastic, that “‘the 
pulpit of a church that had been built 
and was supported by mill owners 
could hardly be the proper platform 
for calling these sinners to account.” 

The clergyman’s influence among 
the business men of the town began 
to wane with his first sermon dealing 
with child labor and continued week 
after week to become less. 

It was true that the Gothic church 
on Sunday evenings was filled, but the 
audience had changed. In the words 
of Mrs. Hampton, “It had become 
common as dirt.” 

Before long the minister was waited 


upon by the Chairman of the Trustees, 
who requested his resignation. 

Said Mr. Hampton, “The matter 
has been so quietly canvassed that 
nothing against your talents can be 
supposed to be the reason.” 

‘And if I do not resign?” 

“In that event,” replied the Chair- 
man, “‘you could count on what we 
wish to avoid — a disintegration of the 
church. If you have any doubts as to 
this, a conference with your friend, Mr. 
Minor, will convince you.” 

“It pains me to advise you to re- 
sign,” said Mr. Minor, the retired pas- 
tor of the church, when the matter was 
brought before him, ‘‘but I think that 
you should. There are some things 
that will not bear daylight in this val- 
ley, and child laborisone. ‘The owners 
brought the mills here because children 
were many and because their parents 
were foreigners who could be induced 
to sell the labor of their little ones. 
The owners are powerful in state and 
national politics; it follows that it is 
impossible to enforce the law.” 

It was not until almost the last week 
of Merton’s stay in the mining valley 
that he obtained information of the 
girl who had brought to his attention 
some of the horrors of child labor in 
Pennsylvania. 

One afternoon he was seated in his 
dismantled study when a Catholic 
priest, whom he knew, was shown in 
and took a chair that Merton placed 
for him. 

“‘T am sorry you are to leave,” said 
the priest. “I have been intending to 
call and express my regrets. It is too 
bad; you are a martyr.” After a mo- 
ment he continued, “‘ But my visit to- 
day is one of urgent business. It re- 
lates to the child whose hand was in- 
jured in the silk mill on Lincoln Street.” 

“You have found her?” eagerly 
asked Merton. 

“Yes,” replied the priest. “The 
woman is dying. ‘The doctor tells me 
she may drop into unconsciousness at 
any time. She has a confession to 
make and a duty to perform.” 


(Continued on page 189) 
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VESTED CHOIR OF 





TWO HUNDRED VOICES 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
AN APPRECIATION 


By ETHEL SYFORD 


F some one were to ask, “* Who, of 
American women, has done the 
greatest good for American 
women?” no doubt the names of 

many and their earnest endeavors 
would come to mind. It seems upon 
reflection, however, that there is just 
one name which is consummately 
eligible. That name is Mary Lyon, 
the most discerning and practical 
woman philanthropist that America 
has known. This opinion gains weight 
as we come to realize how much of 
what has been accomplished by women 
for good, or for the good of women, 
would have been impossible had not 
the privilege of development been 
opened to them for all time by Mary 
Lyon. Also, the conviction of this 
truth grows strong in the comradeship 
of the over ten thousand women who 
have been students at Mount Holyoke 
College. People fight well to-day, it 
is true, and some very worthy fighting 
for women has been done by women. 
But they are few who Jabor as grace- 
fully and successfully in as utter self- 
sacrifice and in as great a spirit of 
Christian love, and who accomplish 
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as colossal and as throbbing a result, 
as did this woman whose salary 
never exceeded two hundred dollars 
a year. Because she was first to 
accomplish that which is of lasting 
benefit to American women, the wor- 
thy deeds of other names seem of less 
consequence as we gaze adown the 
years at that picture of a woman 
who had gained her own development 
only by earnest struggle and _ per- 
severance through strenuous difficulty, 
and whose store was of wisdom rather 
than of mere knowledge, whose vision 
and purpose and achievement were 
as utterly altruistic as they were 
phenomenal. Living at a time when 
the atmosphere was languid with 
women who were intellectual as well 
as physical weaklings because the 
general dictum opposed their being 
else, Mary Lyon saw the vision of 
woman as a more helpful being,— 
sane, logical, full-powered, and a more 
competent helpmeet and a greater 
force for good in connection with 
whatever in life might lay claim to 
her. She saw the value of giving to 
women the opportunity to be their 
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most instead of encouraging them in 
the prevalent superficiality and dis- 
ease of mind and body of that day. 
She knew that greater social health 
and happiness could emanate from 
women whose faculties were sufficiently 
developed to enable their movements 
through life to be those of intention 
instead of accident. Even to-day 
the minds of men and of women have 
not yet entirely concluded and de- 
termined the function and _ signifi- 
cance of higher education for women. 
Try to dream yourself back into 
Mary Lyon’s day. With the greater 
part of the feminine world shivering 
about her in unhealthy dampness, 
and most of the opposite sex meeting 
her with apathy or opposition, this 
merry-hearted, clear-brained, earnest 
young woman hurled a considerable 
bomb into the midst of things when, 
empty-handed and almost un-allied, 
she set forth to establish a permanent 
endowed institution which would afford 
the highest opportunities for self- 
improvement to young women and 
place such opportunities within the 
reach of those from the middle classes 
of society. “‘My thoughts, feelings, 
and judgment are turned toward 
the middle class of society,”’ she wrote. 
“This middle class contains the main- 
springs and main-wheels which are 
to move the world.” ‘“Improve- 
ments in education seldom make any 
progress eastward,” she said. ‘New 
England influence is vastly greater 
than its comparative size and popu- 
lation would indicate. It is the cradle 
of thought. New England mind car- 
ries the day everywhere, and the great 
business is to get the New England 
conscience enlightened and accurate.” 

We are at a loss, in all this, whether 
to admire most the intense practicality 
of the idea itself or the clearness with 
which it is worked out in all its 
bearings — not simply dreamed out 
but thought out,— a worker’s working 
plan. Her definite selection of the 
young women of the middle classes 
as the most suitable beneficiaries of 
higher education for women is even 
more remarkable than her reasons for 
choosing a New England location. 
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Not only was this idea thought out 
as a line of action and successfully 
defended from all well-meaning sug- 
gestions and modifications, but it was 
actually carried out in a manner so 
efficient that the original plan of 
Mary Lyon is the best possible state- 
ment of the spirit of the Mount 
Holyoke of to-day. Mary Lyon was 
right in her doctrine, and not only 
for her own time but for our time as 
well. Mount Holyoke College as the 
educator of young women of this class 
is to-day performing a mission of 
incalculable value. It is to girls of 
this class that the intellectual life 
makes the most direct appeal and 


‘among them that it will flourish, both 


on account of the necessities that con- 
front them and the moral fiber of the 
families from which they spring. And 
in the student body of Mount Holyoke 
there is an intellectual seriousness not 
always apparent in schools that cater 
more particularly to either of the ex- 
tremes of society. Having conceived 
the idea, she never for one moment 
relinquished it or modified it. She had 
used the earnings from her spinning 
and weaving, from a year of keeping 
house for her brother for which he paid 
her one dollar a week, from teaching 
“around the country” for seventy- 
five cents a week and board, for an oc- 
casional term at school; she had mas- 
tered the contents of a Latin grammar 
in four days at Ashfield Academy. 
She had paid for her board there, that 
first term, with two coverlets, spun, 
dyed, and woven by her own hands. 
There are only a few women in history 
whose lives have been dominated by 
one great sane vision and an invincible 
strength of conviction which fights its 
way to the demonstration of the con- 
cept. 

Several centuries often are obliged 
to join hands to hold forth one woman 
of heroic mold. Mary Lyon was cast 
in an heroic mold. It would have 
been easier to have faced an army than 
to face, one by one, as she did, a 
goodly number of the stern and 
wintry-visaged New Englanders to 
whom she made her appeal and from 
whom she received only scorn and 
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disapproval. But she was undaunt- 
able before any battlements. Those 
who were her friends never saw her 
discouraged. The same earnest, merry 
heart always plead with the same mag- 
netic sincerity. In the early spring 
of 1833 the “board of prospective trus- 
tees”? met and dissolved and during 
the following months interest in the 
project could not seem to be revived. 
But like all great minds Mary Lyon 
knew that what needed to be done 
must be done and could be done. The 
thing was so solidly built in her own 
consciousness that she had won her 
victory before she fought her fight. 
It remained for her to insist upon the 
construction, to force the issue. In 
rain and snow, summer and winter, 
she went from house to house driving 
into the hearts of the people one idea,— 
the bringing of a liberal education 
within the means of the daughters of 
the common people. She raised the 
first thousand dollars entirely from 
women. Almost every man whom she 
summoned as counsellor was afraid 
of so daring a project and proposed 
a compromise and a more modest 
aim. People afterwards marveled at 
the sagacity with which she withstood 
such suggestion. President Hitch- 
cock, of Amherst, was one of the men 
who stood by her. With the mercury 
below zero, and at three or four hours 
before sunrise on January 8, 1835, 
Professor Hichcock and Miss Lyon 
started by stage from Amherst for 
Worcester. There occurred the com- 
mittee meeting which chose South 
Hadley for the location of the pro- 
posed institution. On the 11th of Feb- 
ruary, 1836, the Governor signed a 
charter empowering the trustees of 
Mount Holyoke Female Seminary to 
hold property to the value of a hundred 
thousand dollars. Circulars were sent 
out, agents canvassed New England 
for subscriptions. Rev. Hawks trav- 
veled for months in the interest. 
Often he and Miss Lyon set forth to- 
gether to influence some person of 
wealth to subscribe. She talked to 


one person or two, or a “parlor full,” 
or a schoolhouse filled with a mixed 
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audience,— wherever she could gain 
a listener. Almost every person be- 
tween Boston and the Connecticut 
had heard her vivid enthusiasm and 
knew her by sight. 

The book of donations records about 
twenty-seven thousand dollars sub- 
scribed by over eighteen hundred peo- 
ple in ninety-one towns. The small- 
est subscriptions are three of six 
cents each; there are many of fifty 
cents and of one and two dollars. 
The largest sums entered in this book 
are two subscriptions of a thousand 
dollars each. Twenty-seven thousand 
dollars was the sum collected to erect 
the first building. “Deacon” Safford 
was the largest donor, and he and 
“Deacon” Porter, who took charge 
of the building, gave freely to Mount 
Holyoke for many years. 

It took every effort and persistence 
on the part of Mary Lyon to push the 
project through the hard times of 1837. 
People laughed and scorned. Even 
one of the trustees wanted the building 
erected over the stream so that when 
the plan failed, as he was sure it would 
do, the structure could be used for a 
mill. At four o’clock on November 
8, 1837, a bell rang and Mount 
Holyoke College opened. Doubtless 
some mean and sordid quibbler of 
words will contest that as the date of 
the opening of Mount Holyoke Female 
Seminary. The Encyclopediz of 1836 
use the word interchangeably with 
college, and it was used to cover the 
most important colleges formen. But 
that is a fact of no consequence. The 
truth is that from the first Mary Lyon 
was staunch in her insistence for a 
school equal in advantages to the best 
colleges for men at that time. She 
expressly stated continuously that the 
requirements for entrance would be 
adapted to young ladies of adult age 
and maturecharacter. She said, “Any 
provision in an institution like this 
for younger misses must be a public 
loss far greater than the individual 
good.” Her great business was, she 
says, “to prepare young ladies to be 
educators of children and youth, rather 
than to fit them to be mere teachers, 











as the term has been technically 
applied. Such an education is needed 
by every female who takes the charge 
of a school and sustains the responsi- 
bility of guiding the whole course 
and of forming the entire character of 
those committed to her care. And 
when she has done with the business 
of teaching in a regular school, she 
will not give up her profession; she 
will still need the same well-balanced 
education at the head of her own 
family and in guiding her own house- 
hold.”” That is a more sensible argu- 
ment than we usually hear to-day. 
From its opening day the institution 
founded by Mary Lyon never had a 
preparatory department. The open- 
ing curriculum exceeded, in advance- 
ment and scope of its courses, any 
training offered in any schools else- 
where. It included logic, moral phi- 
losophy, ancient and modern history, 
and the sciences taught according to the 
laboratory method, which was done by 
no institution at that time except 
Harvard. “The initial students were 
chosen by careful sifting of over 
double the number of applications.” 
“We make the rules for admission 
to the classes very rigid in order to 
raise the standard of education, and 
hope in fifty years from this the in- 
fluence will be felt far and wide.” 

Mount Holyoke College stands, as 
it did seventy-five years ago, unique 
among all our colleges. Its standard 
of scholarship has been unfailing 
in its insistence. It has been famous 
for thoroughness and for simplicity 
and sincerity. ‘Two words, “earnest” 
and “eager,” would have defined the 
quality of Mount Holyoke seventy- 
five years ago. They are as true of it 
to-day. The quality of its ideals have 
drawn to it a correspondingly superior 
quality of girls. President, faculty, 
and students form a more unified 
whole, a more genuine democracy, 
than in any other woman’s college. 
Throughout the years all disintegrat- 
ing particles have been brushed aside. 
At the beginning there were no prizes; 
even when essays were publicly read, 
none read her own. 
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To-day Mount Holyoke College, 
according to her decision in the au- 
tumn of 1910, is the only one of the 
colleges definitely to decide upon the 
non-perpetuation of secret societies. 
Mount Holyoke College has never 
been a school of rules and compulsion, 
as is too frequently the case to-day. 
The “honor” system has existed from 
the beginnings of Holyoke. One can- 
not but feel that here is a social body 
really working together in Christian 
spirit for service and for usefulness. 
The caliber, morally and intellectually, 
of the girls of Mount Holyoke College 
is of greater uniform excellence than 
can be found elsewhere. Most of them 
daughters of ministers, physicians, and 
men of intellectual professions, Mary 
Lyon’s call to girls from our better 
middle classes has never failed to be 
heard, and here have gathered the 
real flower, the gentility of American 
young womanhood. 

There is no American woman of 
to-day better fitted to promote and 
to guide this aristocracy of the mind 
than is its President, Mary E. Woolley. 
With her ideals for scholarship, for 
the making of Christian character, for 
the making of gentlewomen capable 
of usefulness and of creating happiness, 
she is maintaining the tradition in 
which the college was founded, and her 
twelve years of presidency have meant 
much to Mount Holyoke for progress 
and for widening influence. 

Her manner is one of womanly 
dignity, the more compelling because 
it is of such simplicity. And yet 
there is a sensing of a beautiful in- 
timacy as one sees her move bare- 
headed among her girls, as one sees 
her “‘at home” to them, or as she leads 
them in the chapel service which is 
as unostentatious and impressive as 
is every feature of Mount Holyoke 
College. The love of the students for 
her, and her power over them, is 
remarkable. They are a unanimous 
whole in favor of whatever President 
Woolley wishes before she asks it of 
them. Miss Woolley was one of the 
first two women who received a degree 
from Brown University. She is a 
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convincing public speaker, and in- 
tellectually, and because of her un- 
tiring perseverance and her uncommon 
balance of faculties, she is a worthy 
successor to Mary Lyon. 

Mount Holyoke College began with 
eighty students. Its second year it 
turned away four hundred young 
women for lack of room. Its present 
enrollment is limited to seven hundred 
and sixty girls because that is the 
maximum number that the present 
resources can accommodate. ‘There is 
a continuous waiting list of from five 
to six hundred girls, and applications 
are made four and five years in ad- 
vance. The faculty numbers ninety- 
five members. The classes are smaller 
and more individual attention is given 
than is usually possible in a college. 
Twenty-two departments offer two 
hundred and ninety different courses. 
Of the one hundred and twenty hours 
prescribed for the bachelor’s degree, 
one-half are required, thirty hours 
are covered by the two major subjects, 
and twenty-seven hours are open for 
free electives. 

Situated in the fertile and beautiful 
Connecticut valley, surrounded by 
Mount Tom and Mount Holyoke, and 
a range of never-ending natural beauty 
as far as the eye can see,a place more 
health-giving, more full of wonder- 
ment, more blown by the free fresh 
air, could not be found. The campus 
of Mount Holyoke College consists 
of over two hundred acres, including 
lawn and the beautiful and wooded 
Prospect Hill which rises two hundred 
feet from the edge of the lower of the 
two college lakes. The grounds are 
divided into two campuses: the resi- 
dential and the academic. One catches 
at first glimpse a sense of taste and 
order in the style of the buildings, 
nearly thirty in number and largely 
English Collegiate and Tudor in style, 
and uncommonly unified in general 
impression. The library is fashioned 
much in the manner of Westminster 
Hall. Dwight Memorial Art Building 
is one of the most completely equipped 
art buildings to be found in any 
college. The Sculpture Gallery is of 
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superior size and quality, the casts 
being entirely the size of the originals. 
The courses of instruction in this 
department are of particular excellence. 
Practical studio work accompanies the 
theory of the subject and is credited 
as is laboratory work. Voice and 
piano in the music department are 
also credited in this manner. Con- 
siderable could truthfully be said about 
the signal superiority of the music 
department. The choir of two hun- 
dred voices is the largest of its kind in 
the world and one long remembers 
his first vesper service at Mount 
Holyoke,— for the music, for the 
simple devotion of its service, and for 
the memory of the look of wrapt in- 
terest on every student face. It is 
an uncommon experience. 

In 1912 Mount Holyoke College 
will complete the first seventy-five 
years of her history. In October, 
1912, will be celebrated in South 
Hadley, not only the founding of 
Mount Holyoke College but the found- 
ing of all higher education for women, 
for that is what Mary Lyon did. All 
women’s colleges, all girls who have 
received free instruction in high schools, 
all poor girls who have benefited 
from night instruction, all women 
who have been admitted to universities, 
all men who value the superior com- 
panionship of a woman’s intellectual 
sympathy, all people who realize that 
an uneducated woman is an economic 
waste, all who realize how helpful and 
enlightened women lift up a civiliza- 
tion,— all these will surely be in- 
terested in the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of what Mary Lyon proved 
was possible for them. Every in- 
stitution in the land which concerns 
itself with the higher education of 
women owes its present existence, 
either directly or indirectly, to Mount 
Holyoke College. Schools and col- 
leges have been founded by her grad- 
uates in this and other lands. 

There is hardly a country of the 
globe where the name and spirit of 
Mount Holyoke have not become 
known and felt. The present faculty 
of Mount Holyoke represent the best 
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culture that the universities of any 
land can furnish. Because of the 
urgent need for more adequate salaries 
for its faculty, because the increasing 
cost of maintaining the college plant 
must be met, because the price of 
tuition must be held down to the point 
where it will not keep away students 
of moderate means, the Trustees voted 
to attempt to raise half a million dol- 
lars’ endowment before the Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary in October, 1912. 
One hundred thousand dollars of this 
amount has already been promised 
by the General Education Board on 
condition that the remainder be se- 
cured before that date. Certainly no 
one interested in the forces which 
better our social life could respond 
to a more worthy call. In order to 
reach the half-million goal, over one 
hundred thousand dollars must yet be 
raised —and it will be. The Mary 
Lyon spirit is not dead and the 
undertaking will surely be carried to 
a successful issue. The question is a 
personal one for each of turning well- 
wishing into well-doing. As its most 
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definite and consistent educational 
embodiment, Mount Holyoke deserves 
the enthusiastic support of all who 
believe in the mission of New England 
idealism in our national life. 




















THE WORSHIP OF THE SNAKE* 





VOODOOISM IN HAITI TO-DAY 
By JUDGE HENRY AUSTIN 


HE. steamship on which I had 
made the trip from Saint 
Thomas to Cape Haitien lay at 
anchor in the star-sprinkled 

darkness of the harbor with its high 
encircling hills. At sunset, the first 
officer had pointed out to me those 
great, humped, under-sized mountains 
that bear the ruins of La Ferriere 
and Sans Souci, the fortress and the 
pleasure palace of the mad negro 
Christophe, otherwise King Henri I, 
who ruled Haiti in the early years 
of the nineteenth century. 

It was after the quick-coming dark- 
ness of a Caribbean night had de- 
scended. I was watching the narrow 
fringe of lights that marked the out- 
line of the town, when there came to 
me across the water a strange noise. 
It sighed and rolled about in a pe- 
culiarly elusive volume of sound, not 
to be described precisely by any word 
I know. It might be said, perhaps, to 
have the effect on the hearer of a 
roar, —a roar, however, ata great dis- 
tance, and yet prolonged. 

“Voodoo,” remarked the first offi- 
cer, who strolled along the deck at the 


moment the noise had begun to be- 
come mystifying. “Yes,” he con- 
tinued, “it is the Voodoo drums. You 
didn’t hear them in Aux Cayes or 
Jacmel,I dare say. But they’re com- 
mon enough here and all through the 
north.” 

With this the first officer passed on. 
To him it was a matter of course, for 
he visited Haitian ports every month, 
the year round, and he accepted the 
customs of the country as he under- 
stood them. But there was something 
in his nonchalance that impressed me 
more than all the rumors, the hearsay 
charges voiced against Voodooism by 
persons I had met both before and 
after leaving Boston for this visit to 
the Black Republic. 

As long as Voodooism was merely 
the name for rites of cannibalism, of 
kidnapping infants, poisoning adults, 
exhuming and reviving supposedly 
dead bodies and casting strange spells 
upon too inquisitive investigators — 
as long as Voodoo meant this it seemed 
to be among the unbelievable things, 
a sort of evil folklore. Before reaching 


Haiti I had heard such tales. On one 


*Epitor’s Note.— The pertinence of the Voodoo menace to the United States has been made 


clear by the recent atrocities of the ‘Human Sacrifice Sect” of Louisiana. 


The murder of thirty- 


five persons by followers of this phase of Voodooism has brought about an investigation now under 


way. 


The confession of a young negress as to the rites of the sect has shown the hold Voodooism 


has_on certain colonies of negroes in the South to-day. 
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WHERE THE SACRED SNAKE INHABITS 


occasion an Englishman in Kingston, 
Jamaica, had remarked: 

“When you’re in Haiti, you’ll find 
it better not to ask about Voodoo. 
First, you won’t learn anything, and 
besides, you will make yourself un- 
popular. It’s tabooed as a subject of 
polite conversation.” 

Yet the visitor of an inquiring turn 
of mind would be most self-repressive 
if he succeeded entirely in keeping off 
the forbidden conversational ground. 
In my own case, for example, I heard 
the same strange sounds many times 
and in many places before I left 
Haiti. Not the least impressive oc- 
casion was when the roll and throb 
came faintly to my ears one night 
as I sought sleep in my room at the 
Hotel Bellevue in Port-au-Prince. To 
be sure, the Bellevue faces the great 
Champ de Mars that extends away 
towards the hills of the suburb Petion- 
ville, and the noise of the drums may 
have drifted in on the still tropic 





air from as far off as the wild jun- 
gle gorges of the Canape Vert. But 
for all these mitigating circumstances, 
Port-au-Prince is the capital of Haiti, 
and on the opposite side of the Champ 
de Mars is the “Palace.” If I could 
hear the Voodoo drum in the hotel, 
certainly the whilom president, then 
Antoine Simon, was undoubtedly aware 
of it, since his ears were as good 
as my own. I was particularly im- 
pressed by the thought that the noise 
of the Voodoo services could be heard 
even in the capital of the republic 
and by the president himself, although 
those Haitians who will grudgingly 
admit the present-day existence of the 
cult declare it is practised only in a 
desultory way and by the most ig- 
norant natives in far-off corners of the 
country. 

But what is Voodoo worship pre- 
cisely? Do the present-day votaries, 
whose drums resound on the evening 
air, incorporate the human sacrifice 
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and cannibalism in their exercises? 
To what extent is it practised among 
Haitians at the present time? 

These questions I would have liked 
to ask pointblank a number of men 
whom I| met in the Black Repub- 
lic, — men who, I somehow felt, were 
in anexcellent position to answer them 
one and all specifically and in de- 
tail. But I remembered the advice 
I had received. On several occasions 
when an intelligent Haitian was de- 
ploring the fact that other nations 
did not regard Haiti with favor, I 
remarked on the harm that had been 
done by the tales of Voodoo. This 
seemed to be the signal for a change 





ELDER HAITIAN 


in the conversation. Truly, even in 
such guise, a hint of inquisitiveness as 
to the cult was enough to frighten 
off the otherwise communicative na- 
tive. 

Yet there were two exceptions 
among the men of color with whom 
I talked. They told me something, 
but only after a white merchant on 
each occasion had assured them that 
it was useless to deny what was ap- 
parent. Enough had been printed in 
books, they said, to make it appear 
Voodoo was a widespread cult and 
cannibalism almost a daily practice. 
Too many visitors, my friends pointed 
out, had left Haiti with these impres- 
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sions fixed in their minds because of a 
policy of reticence or of sweeping, and 
therefore unconvincing, denial. Thanks 
to this presentation of the case, these 
Haitians relented to the extent that 

I may be able to modify somewhat 
the accounts as they have been ren- 
dered either by extra-bitter critics of 
Haiti or over-zealous defenders of the 
country. 

First of all, Voodoo, or, more properly, 
Vaudau, is snake worship. In _ its 
later forms in Haiti it was an evolution 
from the snake worship as practised 
by the tribes of the West Coast of 
Africa, from whom the slaves of the 
early French colonists in Haiti were 
recruited. There are plenty of ac- 
counts both by travelers in that sec- 
tion of Africa, and in Haiti during 
the slavery days, to bear this out. 
As a part of their fetich worship, the 
West African blacks of many tribes 
specially venerated a large, harmless 
snake. Sir Spencer St. John, one- 
time British minister to Haiti, who 
studied the customs of the country 
for many years, says of this snake that 
it “signifies an all-powerful and su- 
pernatural Se gy on whom depend all 
the events which take place in the 
world.” 

By a strange coincidence, which 
may be regarded in the light of later 
events as most unfortunate for the 
negroes, the slaves found, in the jun- 
gles round about the plantations, a 
species of large harmless snake very 
similar to that which they had wor- 
shiped in their African home. And 
this even before they had begun to 
understand the none too earnest or 
persistent attempts by their French 
masters to convert them to Catholi- 
cism! An Eighteenth Century ob- 
server of these newly landed human 
cattle said that they came from 
Africa with a religion of their own 
which was rie eae “worship 
and-Mohamme A century or 
more later, Bt. John declared that the 
Mohammedan element __had_disap- 
peared, and said that in effect. Voodoo- 
ism was a mixture of fetich worship 
and Catholicism. 


OF THE SNAKE 
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As to the truth of this assertion, 
St. John found that the great Voodoo 
ceremonies at which human sacrifices 
were Made occurred On or-about the 
time of the church festivals. The court 
records in the most famous case of 
Voodoo sacrifice to which the reluctant 
Haitian officials of the time gave their 
attention show that the victim, a girl 
of twelve years, was taken prisoner 
two days after Christmas and the can- 
nibal feast took place on December 
31. This is an indisputable fact and 
I shall quote later from the records 
and from a Port-au-Prince newspaper 
account of the trial. It bears out, 
unbelievable as it may sound, the fact 
that these Voodoo devotees have, 
through the cunning of the Voodoo 
leaders, been led to confuse their own 
secret rites with the teachings of the 
church, in spite of the determined 
fight made by the French priests 
against the sect. 

Such was the established case a 
generation ago, but the worship of 
the snake does not necessarily explain 
the cannibalistic features of the cult. 
These came as a result of the introduc- 
tion of slaves from the Mondongues 
tribe of West Africa, recognized canni- 
bals. The Mondongues, according to 
Moreau St. Mery, that chronicler of 
colonial Haiti, were shunned by the 
slaves from less depraved tribes. But 
association in the common misery of 
the most oppressive and cruel form of 
slavery may have finally overcome 
these caste prejudices. is, at a 
hazard, may account for the fact that 
in a later day we find snake worship 
made more horrible by human sacri- 
fice and by the eating of the victim’s 
flesh as a part of the ritual. More- 
over, quite apart from the Voodoo 
sacrifices, there have come to light / 
many cases in Haiti where human | 
flesh was eaten as a delicacy without | 
that symbolical fetichism which ac- 
companies cannibalism in all except / 
the very lowest savage tribes. 

But I do not wish to make a wrong 
impression, and so I should say here, 
in justice to those intelligent Haitians 
who gave me their version of the 
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growth and (let it be hoped) decline of 
Voodoo, that there are two branches 
of the sect. The cannibals, said these 
Haitians, were comparatively few at 
any time and probably non-existent 
at present. On this latter point, I 
reserve decision in view of what has 
happened this winter in Louisiana, 
where we had long ago supposed our 
American negroes’ Voodooism was 
only a harmless mummery. 

According to the intelligent Hai- 
tians to whom I am indebted for at 
least a discussion of this most inter- 
esting subject, | may say that they 
regard the milder form_of Voodoo-as 
a growth from those secret organiza- 
tigns -formedamong the slaves in pre- 
paring for thé revolution. As it was 
explained to me, the practice-of Voo- 
doo was carried on by the slaves with- 
out the knowledge of their masters. 
Whether, excepting the slaves who 
were Mondongues, there was any 
cannibalism practised is a question to 
which the answer may well be in doubt. 
But_at any rate, the secret Voodoo 
cult bound the slaves together in an 
organization of their own, 

t was this Voodoo tie which helped 
the slaves in keeping up their courage 
and retaining enough manhood to beat 
their white masters eventually. If a 
harmless fetich worship did this, or 
contributed in a measure to it, then 
Voodoo in its undefiled form achieved 
something; for the treatment to which 
the Haitian slaves were subjected was 
calculated to "> the spirit of the 
average negro. (We read of colonial 
French masters who punished their 
slaves by the cutting off of ears and 
other mutilations. One slave holder 
amused himself by having certain 
negroes buried up to their necks in the 
earth. Then he used their exposed 
heads as tenpins, bowling at them with 
wooden balls. Still other forms of 
punishment would not bear recounting 
here, but the point is that the Haitian 
negroes were subjected to treatment 
beside which the simple whippings of 
American slaves before the Civil War 
were as nothing. 

It was the Voodoo that heartened 


the Haitian negroes for the resistance 
that they made to the whites, say those 
who minimize the evil repute of the 
cult in the early days. It was the 
Voodoo priests, they assert, who led 
their followers against the whites 
with the assurance that Voodoo charms 
would ward off bullets. If these 
priests spoke of ‘Shuman sacrifices” 
in addressing their followers, it was 
only a figure of speech, meaning that 
they must kill the whites if they were 
to win their independence. Even the 
much admired Toussaint L’Ouverture 
was a member of the Voodoo, say 
some of these defenders of the original 
purpose of the cult. 

Turning, then, from the view of it as 
originally a sort of primitive organiza- 
tion of “Sons of Freedom,” there is 
another and sinister side. Always 
granting that my informants were cor- 
rect in their history, the degeneration 
of Voodoo must, indeed, have been 
rapid. More than that, we have ac- 
counts of the practice of poisoning 
victims to furnish human flesh for 
Voodoo orgies even in slave-holding 
times. 

And this leads to the widely known 
skill of the Voodoo priests in the con- 
coction of strange draughts from the 
native herbs of Haiti. Aside from 
poisons that kill at once, they are 
reputed to distill potions that kill 
by a long, slow process, the time being 
regulated by the strength of the dose 
to meet the exigencies of the case. 
Most uncanny, however, is the poison 
which will cause the victim to pass into 
an unconscious condition, so profound 
that it may be easily mistaken for 
death. 

This last-mentioned trance-produc- 
ing potion might seem to be a crea- 
tion of the imagination, if it were 
not for the fact that many observers 
of Haiti from early colonial times 
down to our own generation have 
vouched for the evidences of its use. 
Such a poison was necessary to the 
cannibalistic Voodoo devotees of slav- 
ery days, because slaves, as valuable 
chattels, were carefully enumerated 
and a search would be instituted by 
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the masters if a negro disappeared. 
Therefore the chosen victim, usually 
a child, was dosed with the poison 
that brought on a condition simulating 
death. The master, satisfied that he 
had lost one of his human animals 
by natural causes, ordered the burial. 
Afterwards, the victim was _ resusci- 
tated for the sacrifice, since the Voodoo 
rites require a living, conscious offer- 
ing. All this, gruesome as it is, sums 
up the accounts of widely separated 
cases, some of them based on con- 
fessions of the criminals themselves. 

Of late years Haitians have been 
more and more susceptible to the in- 
fluence of outside opinion, and I have 
been informed that some of the 
elaborate works in defense of the 
country and in attempted refutation 
of these evil reports concerning it have 
been subsidized by the government. 
Perhaps, on the other hand, the more 
horrible evidences of Voodoo have 
ceased to exist. Be that as it may, 
there is a certain account, ready to 
hand, of an instance of the use of 
poison to produce atrance. This in- 
stance may be selected from a number 
for which we have only the word of 
private persons. ‘This, however, is 
vouched for by St. John, the British 
minister to Haiti, on the word of the 
Marquis de Forbin Janson, French 
minister, and Senor Alvarez, the Span- 
ish Charge d’Affaires, stationed at 
Port-au-Prince in 1860. 

According to these official repre- 
sentatives, a young Haitian woman 
who had died suddenly was buried in 
the local cemetery of Port-au-Prince. 
That very night, August 2, a detail of 
soldiers passing the place were horrified 
to hear shrieks coming from among 
the graves. Approaching, they saw. a 
grave opened, a coffin beside it, and 
in the coffin a woman sitting up, while 
several persons, each carrying a torch 
4n one hand and a dagger in the other, 
stood about her. ‘These persons were 
shouting strange words and waving 
their daggers. Luckily for the se- 
curing of evidence in the case, all the 
soldiers were not native Haitians. 
A few of them were Louisiana negroes. 
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The Haitians fled, but the American 
negroes, after a little hesitation, man- 
aged to summon up enough courage to 
attack the grave robbers. As it was, 
though, the soldiers were too late, for 
the criminals fled. The woman was 
dead and her lungs and heart had been 
torn out and carried away. 

Investigation proved that she was 
the young woman who had been buried 
after she had apparently died that day. 
She had been the victim, undoubtedly, 
of the Voodoo poison, and her enemy 
was a former rival for the affections \ 
of her husband. This rival, who was 
a member of the Voodoo, had planned 
the revenge of digging the unfortunate 
young woman from the grave, resus- 
citating her and then murdering her. 
As the Spanish Charge d’Affaires tells 
of the outcome: 

“The assassins escaped, but sub- 
sequently some prisoners were made. 
In a few days the prisoners were at 
liberty; and it is related that the lungs 
and the heart had been cooked and 
eaten in one of the country houses 
in Bizoton.” 


rm: . . — 
This is only one (and an especially 


well-established) instance of the deed¢ 
of the Voodoo priests. As to “the 
priests themselves, they were, and still 
remain to a degree, strange figures in 
a country that has all the machinery 
of a civilized government, however 
rusty and ill used that machinery may 
be in actual operation. In each group 
of Voodoo—congregation, it might be 
called—there are a king and a queen, 
a priest and his consort, the priestess. 
In the Haitian patois they are called 
Papa-Loi and Mamma-Loi, the “ Loi” 
being a corruption of “Roi.” In car- 
rying on the traditions of the cult, 
it has been said, with evident truth, 
that each pair of leaders of a con- 
gregation select their successors and 
transmit to them the inner rites and 
the knowledge of poisons and medi- 
cines. The Papa-Loi and the Mamma- 
Loi, | may remark here, add to their 
income not only by selling poisons 
but also by selling medicines. Indeed, 
there have been many authenticated 
instances where persons who have 
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been suffering from slow poison ad- 
ministered by enemies have secured, 
at a price, antidotes from the very 
Papa-Loi or Mamma-Loi who sold 
the original poison. 

As to the distinguishing features 
of these leaders, they were, up to a few 
years ago, easily known by their extra 
long wool, which was elaborately 
plaited and evidently the object of 
much care. At the present time, at 
least in the cities, any Papa-Loi who 
may be about is not thus to be recog- 
nized. Persons who had visited the 
interior and had stayed at some of the 
mountain villages told me that the 
Papa-Loi is still a notable figure. The 
fact is, that, as is usually the case of 
“witch doctors” in any country, the 
Papa-Loi with his Mamma-Loi has 
always preferred to enshroud himself 
in mystery by living apart from com- 
mon mortals, usually in some almost 
inaccessible place on a mountain side 
or in a jungle. Thus the tourist in 
Haiti, unless he happened to be some- 
thing of an explorer, would not be 
likely to see one of these leaders of 
the sect. 
~The rites of the Voodoo are well 

/known, for daring men, both white 
and colored, have managed to disguise 
/ themselves and at the risk of their 
lives attend the gathering of the devo- 
tees. The drum plays a great part 
in the rites, and it was this that I 
heard rolling and throbbing in the 
night on a number of occasions during 
my stay in Haiti. These meetings are 
\held, usually, in the forest, and if a 
\human sacrifice is to be a part of the 
ceremony, the place chosen is well 
hidden. There have been instances 
of human offerings under great covered 
sheds almost within sight of a village, 
put these became rare, especially after 
President Geffrard’s campaign against 
jthe Voodoo sect in 1864. The meet- 
/ings now held near the cities, and not 
/ so long ago held actually within the 
| city limits, are supposed to be of that 
branch of the Voodooism which con- 
fines its sacrifices to white roosters and 
white goats. 
—m" he center of the Voodoo gathering, 


according to eye-witnesses, is occupied 
by a sort of raised dais, if a natu- 
ral elevation of the ground cannot 
be found. There are the seats, or 
“thrones” of the Papa-Loi and the 
Mamma-Loi. Between them is placed 
the covered box or urn in which is the 
sacred snake. The priest and the 
priestess are robed in red and some- 
times add to their impressiveness by 
flaming red fillets about their heads 
on which the plaited wool stands out 
at every angle. They are always full- 
blooded blacks, and their appearance 
thus, with a bonfire blazing in front 
of them to light up the ceremonies, is 
described as diabolical. 

In a semicircle facing the two leaders 
and the snake are gathered the devo- 
tees, and the beginning of the -cere- 
mony consists of much beating of the 
drum and dancing, with frequent 
drinking of “tafia,” the raw white 
rum of the country. The Papa-Loi 
and Mamma-Loi direct the course of 
this alternate dancing and drinking 
until the congregation has reached a 
sufficiently exalted or intoxicated con- 
dition. Then comes the signal for 
the presentation of requests for favors. 
Any member of the gathering who 
wishes help comes forward and states 
his wish to the priest and priestess. 
These requests, of course, run the 
gamut of human desires. One may 
want vengeance on an enemy, another 
may seek to win the love of some in- 
different member of the opposite sex, 
since both men and women attend 
these meetings. But, according to 
those few white men who have gained 
admittance in disguise to the Voodoo 
rites, by far the largest number of 
requests is for help in making money. 
This may seem strange in a country 
where such a large percentage of the 
laboring class seem to remain con- 
tented with scarcely any money what- 
ever, being usually content to work 
only often enough to receive a suffi- 
ciency of coarse food, tafia, and 
tobacco. 

Each person as he states his case 
drops an offering in a vase placed in 
front of the cage of the sacred snake, 
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which, by the way, is kept covered at 
this stage of the proceedings. As to 
the replies given by the priestess, the 
procedure differs, evidently, since 
the accounts of various eye-witnesses 
vary here. In some cases, she stands 
upon the box containing the snake and 
replies at once to each question. At 
other times she waits until all the 
questions have been submitted and 
then lifts the cloth from the cage and 
places her face close to the bars. The 
forked tongue of the snake, which 
is not poisonous, may be seen flicking 
itself against her cheek or forehead, and 
this is taken to be an indication of the 
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munion service. Afterwards, the flesh 
is roasted or boiled and a feast is held. 
By this time everybody is intoxicated, 
since raw white rum has played its 
part in the long period of the meeting. 
The end of the evening is described as 
a riot of debauchery which incapaci- 
tates the devotees from following their 
ordinary occupations for a day or two. 

In the cannibalistic sect of Voodoo, 
which the educated Haitian would 
have one believe is either a very small 
part of the most depraved element of 
the population or is a mere memory 
and tradition, the sacrifice of the roos- 
ter and the goat is followed by the 
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communication of divine wisdom to 
her by the immortal serpent. After 
this, she arises and makes replies that 
are supposed to deal with the case of 
each question in turn. As is not sur- 
prising, these replies are couched in the 
ambiguous terms favored by all oracles 
from the days of Delphi to the present 
back-parlor fortune-teller. 

It is after all this that the sacrifices 
take place. It appears that in all the 
branches of Voodoo the white rooster 
and the white goat are sacrificed. In 
the milder sect, the blood of the 
rooster and the goat is caught in 
vessels and this blood, mixed with 
tafia, is drunk as a part of the com- 





slaying of “the goat without horns.” 
This is a euphemism for the human 
victim, just as in the South Sea Islands 
we are told that the natives referred to 
“long pig’ in speaking of their canni- 
balistic diet. A dramatic account of 
how the human sacrifice was intro- 
duced into the ceremony was told 
by the Archbishop of Port-au-Prince 
to St. John when reciting the de- 
tails of an incident that occurred a 
week before the prelate told of it in 
1869. 

““A French priest,” he said, “who 
had charge of the district of Arcahaye, 
had the curiosity to witness the Voodoo 
ceremonies, and he persuaded some of 
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his parishioners to take him to the 
forest, where a meeting of the sect 
was to be held. They were very un- 
willing, saying that, if discovered, he 
and they would be killed; but he 
promised faithfully that, whatever 
happened, he would not speak a word. 
They blacked his hands and face, 
and, disguising him as a peasant, took 
him with them. In Salnave’s time 
the Voodoo priests were so seldom in- 
terrupted that few precautions were 
taken against surprise, and the neigh- 
boring villagers flocked to the cere- 
mony. With these the Catholic priest 
mixed, and saw all that went on. 

““A white cock and a white goat 
were killed, and those present were 
marked with the blood. Presently an 
athletic young negro came and knelt 
before the priestess and said: ‘O, 
Maman, I have a favor to ask.’ 
‘What is it, my son?’ ‘Give us, to 
complete the sacrifice, the goat with- 
outhorns.’ She gave a sign of assent; 
the crowd in the shed separated, and 
there was a child sitting with its feet 
bound. In an instant a rope already 
passed through a block was tightened, 
the child’s feet flew up towards the 
roof, and the priest approached it with 
a knife. The loud shriek given by the 
victim aroused the Frenchman to the 


truth of what was really goingon. He 
shouted, ‘Oh, spare the child,’ and 
would have darted forward, but he was 
seized by his friends around him and 
literally carried from the spot. There 
was a short pursuit, but the priest 
got safely back to town. He tried 
to rouse the police to hasten to the 
spot, but they would do nothing. In 
the morning they accompanied him 
to the scene of the sacrifice. They 
found the remains of the feast, and 
near the shed the boiled skull of the 
child.” 

But if these instances have been 
merely hearsay (however reputable the 
persons who related them), there is a 
case on the court records of Haiti 
which proves beyond question the 
human sacrifice and the devouring of 
the victim’s flesh as part of the cere- 
mony attendant upon winning the 
favor of the Voodoo snake god. The 
case was tried before Judge Lallemand 
in the Criminal Tribunal of Port-au- 
Prince and resulted, after a two days’ 
session, in the conviction of four men 
and four women. 

The defender of the good name of 
Haiti will remind one who mentions 
this case that it occurred in 1864, on 
February 4th and 5th of that year, 
to be precise. That was long ago, he 
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will say, and times have changed. 
Yet, much as a visitor to the Black 
Republic wishes to give the country 
due credit for all that it has done 
towards advancement, the question is 
inevitable as to whether a deeply 
rooted cult or superstition can be 
wholly eradicated in such a brief span 
of years. It seems, under the cir- 
cumstances, too much to believe, as 
some Haitians would ask, that Voodoo 
has ceased entirely to exist and that 
the drums throbbing in the forests at 
night mark merely the harmless dances 
of Christian country folk out for an 
evening of jollity. 

‘In this notable case which places 
Voodooism on record, so to speak, the 
victim was Claircine, a girl of about 
twelve years, according to some au- 
thorities, but between seven and eight 
years, in the language of the Acte 
d’Accusation filed at the trial. This 
child was the daughter of a Madame 
Claire, a laundress of Bizoton, a vil- 
lage some two miles west of Port-au- 
Prince. From hints cast out in the 
subsequent criminal investigation, it 
was fairly evident that the child’s 
mother was a devotee of Voodoo, but 
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there was no question that her aunt, 
Jeanne Pelle, and her uncle, Congo 
Pelle, were followers of the cult. In 
fact, it was evident that Congo and 
Jeanne set themselves up as_ being 
only a little below the rank of Papa- 
Loi and Mamma-Loi, respectively. 

Congo, about the middle of Decem- 
ber, 1863, according to the Acte 
d’Accusation: “In order to improve 
his miserable position, had recourse 
to the Voodoo god, who, according to 
him, demanded of him a human sacri- 
fice; the stupid and criminal Congo 
told this to his sister, Jeanne Pelle, 
who believed herself, also, to be 
in communication with infernal 
spirits.” 

This precious pair decided that the 
most easily captured victim was their 
niece, Claircine, and they proceeded to 
kidnap her. Assisting them in the 
scheme were two full-fledged Papa- 
Lois, Julien Nicolas and Floreal Apol- 
lon. First of all, Jeanne Pelle took 
the mother with her on a journey to 
Port-au-Prince so that the coast might 
ke clear for the carrying off of the 
child. As the pair went down the 
road the mother noticed that Claircine 
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was with her uncle, Congo. As the 
Acte d’Accusation put it: 

“She saw Claircine sitting with 
Congo — the lamb and the wolf- 
before the latter’s door.” After the 
mother had gone, Congo turned the 
unsuspecting victim over to Julien, 
and the latter later conducted her to 
the house of Floreal, his “‘humfort,” 
as the Voodoo temple is called. On 
the mother’s return and her inquiries 
for Claircine, Congo told her the child 
had evidently wandered away. After 
Congo and his friends in the plot had 
made a pretence of searching for the 
child, the mother sought the aid of 
another Papa-Loi, who advised her to 
burn candles before the altar of the 
Virgin Mary —an interesting side- 
light on the way in which these snake 
worshipers pretend to combine their 
cult with Christian practices. 

Meanwhile the child victim was 
kept bound beneath the altar of the 
snake in Floreal’s humfort. The sac- 
rifice was set for the night of December 
31st, and then the crew of eight, who 
were afterwards to be tried for their 
crime, gathered at the house of Jeanne 
Pelle, whither little Claircine was 
brought. The testimony in the court 
proceedings was minute in its gruesome 
details: Floreal, the Papa-Loi, first 
strangled the child; then her aunt 
handed him a knife with which he cut 
off her head; the blood was drained 
into a jar, to be drunk later; next, 
Floreal flayed the body; the flesh was 
cut from the bones and prepared for 
cooking; finally the bones, skin, and 
other parts not wanted for the feast 
were buried near the house. 

With the flesh in large wooden bowls, 
the party next went to Floreal’s hum- 
fort, where Jeanne rang a bell while the 
party paraded and sang songs, carrying 
the child’s head aloft as a trophy. 
This ceremony over, Jeanne, the vic- 
tim’s aunt, cooked the flesh in a pot 
with Congo beans, while Congo Pelle, 
the uncle, made a soup of the head with 
yams. These details might seem im- 
possible, if they were not a part of 
evidence submitted in open court. 

An incident related at the trial 
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is a shade more horrible, even, than 
this. Roseide Sumera, who turned 
informer and confessed all she knew 
in the hope of winning clemency, re- 
lated that while the cooking prepara- 
tions were being made she could not 
control her appetite. She cut from 
the child’s palm a piece of flesh and ate 
it raw. She with the others then 
waited until the boiled flesh and beans 
were ready, when all of the eight 
partook. Next, they drank the soup, 
and finished the night in drunken 
debauchery. 

But even while this feast was going 
forward, the coterie had planned an- 
other of the same sort. According 
to the Acte d’Accusation, there was 
at that time imprisoned in Floreal 
Apollon’s humfort another young girl, 
Losama, who had been kidnapped on 
the main road from Port-au-Prince 
to Leogane by Nereine, a member of 
the party that had sacrificed little 
Claircine. This girl, Losama, man- 
aged, by peering through cracks in the 
wall, to see the cooking and eating of 
Claircine’s flesh. She realized that 
this was the fate reserved for her, the 
date having been set for Twelfth 
Night, or “‘Le Jour des Rois,” as it is 
called in the court charges. 

The arrest of the cannibals came 
about largely through their own care- 
lessness and sense of safety. The 
mother of Claircine had applied so 
often to the police of Port-au-Prince 
for aid in finding her child, that finally 
some men were sent out to look over 
the ground. They found the boiled 
skull of a child in the bushes near 
Floreal Apollon’s house. On entering 
the humfort they found Losama, the 
next victim, and from her story of 
what she had seen were able to arrest 
the eight persons who had taken part 
in the sacrifice. 

The conviction of the four men and 
four women, all laborers or laun- 
dresses, and their execution by being 
shot in public.on February 14, 1864, 
came as a result of the fearless stand 
of President Geffrard. His opposition 
to Voodoo made him unpopular among 
the members of the sect. It must be 
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remembered, by the way, that every 
ruler of Haiti before his time, and 
most of them since, were devotees of 
Voodoo. The action of the judge and 
jury was undoubtedly bolstered up by 
the support of President Geffrard in 
doing justice here. Also, the presi- 
dent’s view is reflected in the account 
contained in the “Moniteur Haitien, 
journal officiel de la republique,” for 
February 20, 1864, of which I quote 
the opening paragraph: 

“An abominable crime has been 
committed, committed at the gateway 
of the capital: a little girl has been 
butchered, dismembered, dressed like 
a lamb or a kid, and a horrible feast 
has been held at which there took part 
her uncle and her aunt! ! !” 

Some say that this condemnatory 
attitude toward Voodooism was the 
beginning of the end for Geffrard, and, 
at any rate, he was obliged to flee from 
Port-au-Prince three years later. He 
was a mulatto and had succeeded the 
murderous negro, Faustin Soulouque, 
in 1859. Soulouque was a Voodoo, a 
Papa-Loi, and reputed to have partici- 
pated in cannibal feasts. It was 
Soulouque who caused himself to be 
crowned Emperor Faustin I, and 
created a Haitian nobility of four 
princes, fifty-nine dukes, and any num- 
ber of marquises and lesser titles. In 
his list were the Duke of Marmalade 
and the Duke of Limonade, which 
were not so absurd as they sound, 
however, since Marmalade and Limon- 
ade are the names of towns in Haiti. 

Emperor Faustin I had declared on 
several occasions massacres of mulat- 
toes, and he had encouraged Voodooism 
at its worst. Geffrard, therefore, may 
have felt that he was justified in be- 
lieving, after five years of power, that 
he would be supported in a campaign 
to stamp out Voodooism. It is even 
related of him that he once surprised a 
great gathering of Voodoo priests and 
devotees in the mountains and had his 
soldiers kill them all without the 
formality of arresting them and bring- 
ing them to trial. 

But Geffrard’s policy of reform was 
not popular, and when he fled he was 
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succeeded by Sylvain Salnave, who 
was thought to be as much a believer 
in Voodooism as was the Emperor 
Faustin. And since that time nearly 
every president has been associated in 
some degree with the Voodoo worship. 
Nord Alexis, only a few years ago, was 
reported to be a Papa-Loi and his 
wife a Mamma-Loi. But, it was ex- 
plained, they took part only in the 
lesser form of Voodoo in which there 
are no human sacrifices. 

But can there be Voodooism without 
the occasional cropping out of the rites 
of human sacrifice? That was a ques- 
tion that occurred to me many times 
in Haiti. The doubt I entertained 
then has been increased by an occur- 
rence since I have returned to the 
United States. Our own Southern 
negroes have Voodoo rites, inherited 
from the same African sources as the 
Voodooism of the Haitian negroes. 
But here in America the gentler rule 
of the Southern slave owners was be- 
lieved to have reduced this Voodoo- 
ism to merely a shadow of its original 
grim substance — making it only an 
absurd obeisance to “signs” and 
portents. 

Such was the view generally taken 
of Southern Voodooism, but there 
came to light a singular series of mur- 
ders in Louisiana, during January 
of the present year. There in the rice 
belt, the negroes had joined what was 
described in newspaper despatches 
simply as the “Sacrifice Sect.” To 
one who knows the history of Haitian 
Voodooism there is an unmistakable 
significance in this very term. Yet 
the Southern newspaper correspon- 
dents seemed to think it remarkably 
strange that within a year seven 
negro families belonging to this sect 
had been murdered — a total of thirty 
persons. In each case the attempt 
was evidently made to kill five persons 
at once, all em members of the 
same family. Another peculiarly sug- 


€ feature, in view of Haitian 





Voodooism, was that the mysterious 
murderers made~an effort to catchall 


the blood of their victims in a_pail. 
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as in the Haitian -rites,. but the_vic- 
tims were brained with an axe as they 
slept in their beds. 

On this point of the deep sleep in 
which the families must have been to 
permit of these systematic killings 
without a struggle, it might be inter- 
esting to speculate whether anything 
like the stupefying poisons of the 
Haitian Papa-Loi had been adminis- 
tered in advance to the intended vic- 
tims. Still another phase of these 
Louisiana cases that recalls Haitian 
Voodoo investigations is the reticence 
of nearly all the negroes. They would 
give no informationof any hint they may 


have had of the murders, and seemed 
to bear no resentment against the 
mysterious slayers of their neighbors. 

I mention these incidents in our own 
country, simply because they seem to 
have a direct bearing on the question 
whether there is real Voodooism still 
flourishing in Haiti. Haitians in official 
life will deny it, but it seems to me that 
if Voodoo can survive in the United 
States, certainly the land where the 
Claircine trial took place within the 
memory of men still comparatively 
young may to-day witness—an_occa- 
sional sacrifice of the.“ goat without 
horns,” 
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By FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 


CHAPTER VII 
HEY hadn’t walked a block be- 


fore Johnson found his friends. 

They were an ugly, wicked-look- 

ing bunch, and they led ’Gene 
unsteadily up a dark side street and 
proceeded at once to go through his 
pockets in a very business-like manner. 
He was sober enough to resent this, but 
the group closedinon him. Hetried to 
struggle, but they held him in their 
midst until they had taken all he had. 
The excitement sobered him at once. 
He turned to the nearest man and 
struckout. He caught the fellow inthe 
face and the latter dropped like a log. 
Then followed chaos. ’Gene never 
knew what happened, but he found 
himself under a battering rain of 
blows. They came from in front, 
from behind, and on both sides. He 
covered his head with his arms and 
staggered about blindly. Then in 
sheer desperation he seized one of the 
thugs about the body. The others, 
taking the alarm, ran. He gripped 
this fellow about the back and con- 
tracted his muscles. The man caved 
in before the bear hug like a thing of 
straw. ‘Together they fell to the side- 
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walk, Gene on top. In a frenzy he 
began to beat the man’s head against 
the brick paving. The latter gasped 
for mercy. 

“Fer Gawd’s sake,” he pleaded, 
“let me go. The cops’ll pinch us all.” 

’Gene let him go more because he 
was tired of his task than anything else. 
The man made his feet and staggered 
off into the night. 

When ’Gene picked himself up, he 
was alone and quite sober. He was 
breathing hard. He felt first in his 
pockets. He found nothing but Julie’s 
letter. He looked around for his bag. 
It was gone. Penniless and sore, he 
found himself in a black pit of a street. 
For a second an awful wave of home- 
sickness Swept over him. It brought 
a lump to his throat and he felt like 
crying. He sat down on the curbing 
with his head in his hands and tried to 
think. And at this moment the only 
face that came to comfort him was 
that of the girl with the pompadour 
in the restaurant. He remembered 
her advice and cursed himself for 
not following it. And now the ship 
had gone. 

He rose and stumbled towards a 
sputtering arc light at the end of the 
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alley. This brought him within sight 
of the traffic of the street up and down 
which he had walked with Johnson. 
His only chance seemed in finding 
that man again. He hurried on, and 
for five minutes stood on the corner 
scanning every face. They were ugly 
faces — brutal faces. But more than 
that, they were indifferent faces. 
There wasn’t anything about him 
now to tempt even a thug. He had 
no bag, and after his wrestle on the 
sidewalk his personal appearance was 
not such as to make him look a victim 
worth anyone’s trouble. A woman 
or two passed him, at first with a 
smirk and then after closer inspection 
with a raucous laugh. Even at that, 
several of them turned uncertainly a 
third time for a further look at him. 
He was no ordinary tramp. He still 
had his sturdy six feet of height, his 
strong, firm body, his clean face and 
golden hair to recommend him to the 
attention of those interested in any- 
thing but business. 

But those who did stop invariably 
made him so uncomfortable that he 
always moved away from them. In 
this fashion he passed a couple of 
hours, and catching sight of a clock 
learned that it was after ten. The 
question of lodging for the night, the 
question of the morrow, foomed up 
with terrifying insistence. He gave 
up all hope of finding Johnson, and 
with that lost all hope of everything. 
At this point his mind reverted again 
to the girl with the pompadour. He 
felt that it would be good just to set 
eyes on her again. He couldn’t re- 
member in which direction the res- 
taurant lay, but he walked first to the 
right for the matter of a mile, and then 
retraced his steps and walked about 
the same distance the other way. 
Then he came upon the friendly 
window. His heart leaped with joy 
as, peering through the cloudy glass, 
he saw her there. 

The place was empty except for the 
proprietor and the girl. "Gene saw 
the latter remove her apron, and con- 
cluded she must be through for the 
day. He withdrew a little to one side 
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of the door and waited. He had not 
yet made up his mind even to speak 
to her. Coming from the country 
where the friendly custom still pre- 
vailed of greeting every passer-by, he 
saw no offense in it, but he was ashamed 
of confessing to her his misfortune. 
And then again he did not know what 
good it would do if he did speak to her. 
He had no intention of asking alms. 
It was not that he wanted. He wished 
merely to hear her voice. He grasped 
at her as the only human being in this 
cityful to whom he could even say so 
much as good evening. 

Dressed in a black sack coat and a 
black straw sailor hat, she came out. 
She looked neither to the right nor 
the left, but started across the street 
with a very business-like walk. His 
heart sank and his courage failed him. 
He did not dare stop her, and yet as 
she vanished out of sight he felt with 
double force his own loneliness. His 
throat pained him again and he saw 
blurry. He couldn’t let her disappear 
like that. He must say something 
to her. He must let her know that he 
was still living. He must let her 
know that he hadn’t caught the ship. 
Even if she only laughed at him for 
it he would feel relieved that some one 
here knew of his existence. 

He hurried across the street, scan- 
ning the crowd eagerly. He could not 
findher. Being without a destination, 
he was unconsciously swept on by the 
current. He was taken down a side 
street towards the ferry. Here the 
crowd was massed a little. He skirted 
the edge of the half-hundred waiting 
people and near the closed gate he 
saw her face again. He pushed his 
way to her side. She saw him coming, 
gave a start, and shrank back. He 
realized her fear and stopped in his 
tracks. He didn’t wish to worry 
her. Of course she didn’t know any- 
thing about him. He caught sight of 
his coat beneath the light above his 
head and saw that it was covered with 
dirt. He couldn’t blame anyone for 
not wanting to be seen with such a 
tramp as he was. 


The ferry bell clanged; the gates 
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were opened and the crowd surged in. 
He stood immovable and allowed 
them to sweep past. He was shoved 
this way and that. He heard a dozen 
oaths growled athim. He did not care. 
She was lost again in the eddy, and 
now nothing mattered. He turned 
away. Then he heard her voice. 

“Well,” she exclaimed cheerfully, 
“you got yours!” 

His lean face so beamed with joy 
that her eyes narrowed immediately. 

“What for you follerin’ me?” she 
demanded. 

“T—I dunno,” he answered, “I 
didn’t mean —” 

“What do you think I am?” she 
challenged before he had time to 
finish. 

He blushed like any schoolboy. 

““You’re the only one I knew here,” 
he excused himself. 

“Well, you don’t know me if you 
wanter git fresh, see?”’ 

“Fresh?” he stammered. 

She came nearer and looked sharply 
up into his eyes. She almost stood on 
tiptoe. 

“Don’t make no mistake ’bout me,” 
she warned. 

‘Seems though I wasn’t doin’ noth- 
in’ but make mistakes,” he answered. 

She relaxed her tension. 

“What did he do — clean you out?” 

“Took my bag an’ money,”’ he 
confessed. 

“A dirty trick,” she nodded, “but 
I s’pose you’d have lost ’em sooner or 
later. Didn’t he leave you nothin’?”’ 

“No,” he answered. 

“Where’s your ship?” 

“Gone, I s’pose.” 

“Do you know for sure?” 

He shook his head. 

“We couldn’t find her.” 

“I s’pose not. I guess it’s too late 
now for you to git aboard to-night, 
even if you did not find her.” 

*‘An’ she sails early to-morrow,” 
he added helplessly. 

She waited for him to continue, but 
he was tongue-tied. 

“What you goin’ to do?” she 
demanded. 

“T dunno,” he answered. 


She studied him shrewdly another 
moment. Then she asked: 

“What you want o’ me?” 

““Nothin’,” he answered. 

She laughed harshly at that. 

“Don’t jolly me along,” she in- 
sisted; “out with it like a man.” 

“Honest, I don’t want nothin’,” he 
replied; “I jus’ wanted to speak to ye, 
that’s all.” 

Now that he stood beside her and 
saw that her head didn’t even reach 
his shoulders, it seemed more and 
more absurd that he should have need 
of her. In contrast with her black 
sack her face looked pale and thin. 

She didn’t believe him yet. She 
made a motion to turn away. 

“Tf that’s all,” she concluded, “then 
I guess I’ll beat it for home.” 

“‘Good-night,” he said without hesi- 
tation. 

She paused once more. 

“What are you goin’ to do?” she 
asked again. 

“T dunno.” 

“T s’pose you know that if you hang 
round here all night you’ll git pinched.” 

“Pinched?” 

“Arrested.” 

“Well, I can’t help it, can I?” he 
answered weakly. 

She frowned. 

“T’ll bet if I was your size I’d help 
it,” she replied. 

“How?” 

“Why, ’'d — Id —” 

When she stopped to think of it, 
what would she do? What could he 
do? And yet it was ridiculous for this 
bulk of a man to stand there as help- 
less asa lost child. She frowned again. 
Then she laughed. Somehow he made 
her feel as though it was her duty 
to take him home and see him safely 
tucked in for the night. 

“Hain’t you gut no friends at all?” 
she demanded, with a smile. 

“Only Mr. Johnson, an’ he’s —” 

“Oh, don’t!” she broke out. “For 
Lawd’s sake, don’t! They oughtn’ter 
let you leave home without a nurse.” 

She meant no insult, but the words 
cut him to the quick. 
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“Don’t you worry *bout me,” he 
answered. 

“Don’t worry ’bout you?” she re- 
torted. “Good Lawd, d’you think 
I can help it? D’you think I can 
sleep thinkin’ of you wanderin’ round 
the streets like a kid what’s lost his 
mother?” 

“T’m all right,” he answered surlily. 

“Oh, yes, you’re all right. You’re 
fine and all right. You’re the most 
all-right thing I ever seen. Now you 
come along with me and I’II find a place 
for you to curl up those long legs of 
yourn.”’ 

Without giving him time to answer 
she led the way back to Atlantic 
Avenue. He couldn’t do anything 
but follow. Up one street and down 
another she hurried him, looking for 
all the world like a small tug towing 
an ocean liner to its berth. When 
she stopped, it was before a house 
bearing the sign “Beds; twenty-five 
cents.” She reached beneath her over- 
skirt and drew out a purse. She 
handed him a quarter. 

“Here,” she said imperiously, “‘take 
this and go in there and get a bed.” 

He drew back his hands. 

“T can’t take money from a girl,” 
he answered. 

“Take it,” she cried, impatiently, 
shoving it into his hand, ‘“‘take it. 
Don’t make me hang round here all 
night. Come back and tell me if you 
find an empty.” 

“But —” 

She placed her hand on his big arm 
and shoved him forward. 

“For Lawd’s sake, don’t stand here 
chewin’ the rag.” 

He went upstairs and put his ques- 
tion to the man behind the desk. 

“Sure,” answered the latter. 

He started back. 

“Where goin’? This way.” 

“Just a minute,” answered Gene; 
“I’ve gotter see my friend.” 

She was waiting in a shadow. 

“All right?” she questioned. 


“Yes,” answered “Gene. ‘“An’— 
say, | can’t thank you — | —”’ 
“Cut it out,’’ she answered. ‘Look 


me up at the restaurantin the mornin’.”’ 
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““Won’t ye let me see you to the 
boat?” 

The question pleased her. 
not the courtesy of one bred to cour- 


It was 


tesy. It expressed simply an honest 
desire to protect her. Even after she 
had paid his lodging for the night, he 
was still the man still, with his 
big body, the protector. 

““No,” she answered in a _ voice 
grown tender. “I don’t take no chances 
on your gettin’ lost again.” 

““You’ve been mighty good to me.” 

**“Good-night,”’ she said. 

He held out his hand. She hesi- 
tated and then took it. Fora moment 
she let it rest there with a wistful sort 
of smile. Then she suddenly with- 
drew it and without another word 
hurried off. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Tuose He Lerr Beninp 
‘ ENE’S departure was not dis- 
covered until noon of the 
day he left. In the morning 
it was thought that he had 
merely gone off without his breakfast, 
but later in the day, the mother, be- 
coming anxious, Nat went down to the 
little red school to make sure. He met 
Julie coming up the hill alone. 

When she saw him, she stared at 
him as at a ghost. 

“*[ —] thought for a moment you 
were ’Gene,”’ she explained as soon as 
she recovered her breath. 

“Isn’t "Gene at school?” he asked. 

“At school?”’ she answered in sur- 
prise. ‘‘Why, don’t you know? He’s 
gone!” 

‘““Gone where?” 

“To sea. He heard last night from 
Captain Barclay and left this morn- 
ing.” 

She gave the information weakly, as 
though feeling it were only vain repeti- 
tion, but she had no sooner spoken 
than she gathered that it was, after 
all, real news. 

“Didn’t he tell you? 
tell his mother?” 


Didn’t he 
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“No,” he answered slowly, “but 
he must have told you.” 

“He did,” she admitted, growing un- 
easy under his steady gaze. 

“Well,” he said, “if he’s gone that’s 
the end of it.” 

Personally he was glad of it. It 
seemed to clear up matters all round, 
but he was honestly surprised that 
’Gene had shown courage enough to go. 

“Nat,” she said suddenly, “‘I must 
see your mother.” 

“All right,” he answered. 

“And — I wish to see her alone.” 

“ All right.” 

He walked back up the hill with her, 
and his heart beat faster merely by 
being at her side. Her cheeks were 
even rosier than usual and her eyes 
snapped with excitement. At the 
barn he turned aside and she went 
on to the house. 

At sight of Julie, Mrs. Page began 
to pluck nervously at her apron. She 
had learned what the sudden ap- 
pearance of some one outside the 
family generally meant. Her thin 
face grew passive, almost blank, as 
she waited for what was to come. 
Julie stepped forward and took her 
hand. 

“Don’t be frightened, Mrs. Page,” 
she began gently. “I’m not bringing 
very bad news.” 

“It’s bout ’Gene?” stammered the 
mother. 

“Yes,” nodded Julie. “You come 
inside and let me tell you all about 
him.” 

The little woman suffered herself 
to be led into the kitchen. She sank 
down in a chair without removing 
her eyes from Julie. She waited like 
one who expects the worst. The girl 
felt like kneeling at her feet. She had 
always liked this mother, but now, as 
the mother of this new ’Gene, Mrs. 
Page took on a glory that was almost 
sacred. She gave the girl her first 
real vision of the wonder and mystery 
of motherhood. Julie’s own mother 
had never made her feel this as now 
did the mother of ’Gene. It was hard 
to be forced to conceal the great joy 
they had in common over ’Gene. 


“T don’t know why ’Gene didn’t 
tell you,” Julie began. “I know he 
meant to tell you, but I suppose he — 
he thought it might be easier if he 
wrote.” 

“Wrote?” questioned the mother. 
“Then ’Gene has gone away?” 

The mother eyes looked so anxious 
that the girl was frightened. She 
couldn’t understand. She herself had 
not been frightened. She herself had 
been glad he was going. ’Gene 
wouldn’t have seemed truly ’Gene 
without this big adventure in prospect. 

“Don’t look like that,” pleaded 
Julie. “Why, he’s only gone to sea! 
’Gene has only gone to sea.” 

“To sea!” 

“To India and to South America,” 
Julie ran on in her endeavor to place 
it in its really attractive light. “He 
had a wonderful opportunity. He’s 
going with Captain Barclay and he 
sails to-night. Oh, he’ll see the whole 
world before he comes back.” 

Her own eyes flashed with enthusi- 
asm, but Mrs. Page raised her apron 
to her face and began gently to sob. 
Julie placed her hand upon the sagging 
shoulders. She couldn’t understand 
why Gene’s mother should feel so 
sorrow-stricken. She had expected her 
to be very proud of the boy. She had 
expected her to look forward, as she 
did, to the time when he should come 
back tanned and stalwart and rich. 
She concluded that she was weeping 
because "Gene had not said good-by. 
She frowned. He should have done 
that. It was thoughtless of him not 
to have. 

“T think —I think he didn’t tell 
you because he didn’t wish to pain 
you at parting,” Julie apologized for 
him. 

“He’s gone! He’s gone!” moaned 
the mother. 

“But he’s gone to sea,” exclaimed 
the girl, as though this brightened up 
the whole adventure. “He’s gone to 
make his fortune. Why, he’s going 
to Rio de Janeiro. And he’s going 
to India. And he said he would get 
some tigers.” 

This fact, to be sure, hadn’t put 
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much heart into Julie herself, but she 
thought that perhaps the mother, be- 
ing of hardier stuff, might appreciate 
the opportunity even as ’Gene had. 
But Mrs. Page only began to rock to 
and fro, as though this were quite the 
end of the boy. Julie kept her hand 
on the mother’s shoulder and without 
being able to say more felt her own 
spirits sink. In spite of all the argu- 
ments she brought forth to -herself to 
excuse ’Gene, she felt keenly that in 
going after this fashion he had done 
something unworthy of himself. He 
hadn’t been quite direct. He ought 
to have confided in her anyway that 
his family did not know of his plans. 
If he had done that, she would have 
made him return and tell them. She 
determined to scold him for this in 
her next letter. 

“Oh, my boy!” moaned the mother. 
“Oh, my darling Gene!” 

Julie stooped and kissed the white 
hair. 

“Can’t you just think of when he’s 
coming back?” she whispered. “It 
will be almost before we know it. 
Can’t you think of that?” 

Mrs. Page shook her head. 

“It’s easy enough to talk when he 
ain’t your own,” she sobbed. 

Julie started back. For a second 
she resented the speech. Before she 
quite recovered herself the kitchen 
door opened and Mr. Page strode in. 
His face was hard as flint. 

“Nat says the boy’s gone to sea,” 
he growled. 

Mrs. Page didn’t even look up. 

“What fer you cryin’?” he de- 
manded. 

“He’s gone!” she repeated. 

The father leveled his hard eyes 
first upon his wife and then upon 
Julie. 

“Serves him right,” he answered. 
“Tt may knock a little sense into him.” 

“Mr. Page!” gasped Julie. 

He faced her. He waited. 
not reply. 


She did 
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“Serves him right,” he repeated, and 
strode out of the room. 

Julie glanced at Mrs. Page, who had 
now stopped crying. 

“Ef he’d only let me pack his 
clothes and git his things ready. I 
don’t b’lieve he tuk his flannels.” 

““He — he had a bag with him,” 
said Julie with some confusion. 

“T’m goin’ right up to his room this 
minute an’ see what he did take,” 
declared Mrs Page. 

She hurried out and left the girl 


standing there. Julie was disap- 
pointed. She felt almost like an in- 
truder. Here in ’Gene’s own home 


she had been treated like an outsider. 
But as she stood alone for a minute, 
this feeling vanished before a warm 
glow of content from within which 
mastered her even as the kitchen clock 
on, the mantel over the stove seemed 
to subdue all other sounds in the 
music of its own ticking. This was 
’Gene’s home, and everything in it 
was associated in some way with him. 
How many times his eyes must have 
rested on that scarred old clock face; 
how many times his lips must have 
touched the tin dipper hanging over 
the wooden sink; how many times his 
fingers must have grasped the iron 
lifter on the stove. Year after year 
he had looked at the drab-painted 
boards which sheathed this room, and 
at the yellow-bound Farmer’s Almanac 
hanging by a string from the mantel. 
He had sat in these chairs with the 
painted grapes on the backs. The red 
tablecloth, and the dishes upon the 
table set for luncheon, and the cup- 
board by the side of the sink, and the 
tin dishpan over it— even those things, 
because they had been the setting of 
his daily life, brought him nearer to 
her. In giving herself up to this 
thought she almost saw and felt him. 
She heard his steps coming through the 
woodshed. She saw him open the 
kitchen door. 

But it was Nat who entered —not 
Gene. 


(To be continued) 





























(Continued from page 161) 


“T will get my hat and coat,” said 
Merton, rising. 

“Just a moment,” said the priest. 
“We are to act as witnesses. The 
matter concerns Senator Hampton. I 
have communicated with him and his 
car will be here presently.” 

As the clergyman stepped into the 
automobile, the thought came to him 
that perhaps the priest desired aid from 
the silk mill for the child and had taken 
this method to obtain it. 

During the ride Merton had no op- 
portunity to talk with Mr. Hampton, 
who sat on the other side of the priest, 
but the mill owner seemed to have 
grown worn and aged. 

The motor stopped in a village at 
some distance from the mining city, 
and preceded by the priest Merton and 
Mr. Hampton entered a small cottage. 
Within, the living room was in disor- 
der; articles of clothing and dirty 
dishes stood on chairs and on the stove. 

“The poor child’s hand is still so bad 
that she can do but little,” remarked 
the priest. 

The men passed into an inner room 
and took places near a bed that stood 
against the wall. Covered with dis- 
ordered bed clothing and a torn black 
coat a woman rigidly lay with her face 
turned outward. 

The face, blue-white, was lined with 
deep wrinkles, and the light-blue eyes 
were dim and filmy. 

“You’ve coom!” she _ exclaimed. 
And pointing to a litter of things on 
top of a bureau she requested the 
priest to give her some medicine. 

She swallowed the restorative with 
difficulty and raised herself on her 
elbow. 

“Before I goes I has ter turn over 
th’ child to him as has his rights,” she 
said, her eyes staring at Mr. Hampton. 
She added, ‘Me man in his drink is 
th’ devil! He’s a bad un, when he 
has his drink. He’s been made so. 
Once his heart was like most, but now 
he ain’t fit to be wid a girl if there ain’t 
women aboot.” Hereyes sought Mer- 
ton’s, then she turned them again 
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toward Mr. Hampton, as she added, 
“Besides, Emory Hampton has his 
rights.” 

The voice had grown faint, and the 
priest, stepping to the bureau, poured 
out a glass of water from a pitcher and 
held it to the woman’s lips. 

“Tt’s me heart!” she whispered. “It 
grips me at times and then it lets up 
again!” The priest wiped her lips, 
and she continued: 

“Me man; he doesn’t know about 
it. I’ve kept it from him. Ye see, 
he remembers, an’ it’s no ways sure he 
wouldn’t kill th’ girl. Besides he 
might have blabbed! Ye sees, that 
would have spoiled it!” 

“Tell your tale, woman!” suddenly 
commanded Mr. Hampton. 

The face turned from the color of 
ashes to scarlet; she choked as if about 
to strangle. The priest hastened to 
give her some of the restorative, after 
which he turned to the mill owner. 

“I warned you, sir; it is better that 
you should not anger her.” 

“Let him alone!” exclaimed the 
woman. “Ain’t Emory Hampton got 
his rights? God! he’ll take them any- 
how —he always has! But Emory 
Hampton, ye can speak or ye can keep 
yer mouth shut; it makes naught differ- 
ence. Yer money can’t help ye, for 
I’ve had me vengement.” 

The mill owner dropped his head 
forward and gazed at the floor. The 
woman’s harsh voice continued: “I 
was young when I married, an’ ye 
won’t believe it but they say I was 
pretty! An’ I’d been working from 
th’ time I was six! Think of it, ye 
men! I say I’d been workin’ in a cot- 
ton mill from th’ time I was six! Ye 
sees it was worse in thim days; and it’s 
bad in a cotton mill! It’s a wonder 
I’m livin’, indeed it is! That was far 
from this valley.” 

She lay back and the priest stepped 
to the bed and arranged her pillows. 
She propped herself again on her elbow, 
and her voice, now a harsh whisper, 
continued: 

‘JT married th’ man who in thim days 
was bad, maybe, but trouble hadn’t 
made him a devil. That’s what he is, 
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a devil! But then he was different 
an’ th’ last baby coomed! There was 
three, an’ they all coomed dead but 
one! Ye sees a woman can’t work ten 
and twelve hours a day from th’ time 
she is six till seventeen without she isn’t 
much in doin’ what nature intends! 
An’ after th’ last coomed, for years 
an’ years I got out of me bed but it 
might be a day a week. An’ what wid 
th’ hard times, an’ what wid th’ whis- 
key for him, an’ bein sick an’ all, the 
poor darlin’ went to work in th’ silk 
mills. Theonly, and shea girl! Noth- 
in’ but a baby as ye might say!” 

The hoarse whisper ceased, and Mer- 
ton heard through the walls the rattle 
of a trolley car and the call of a street 
vender. Suddenly the woman’s voice 
broke out fiercely: 

“Talk of kidnappers! Talk of kid- 
nappers! If all th’ girls th’ mills has 
taken from mothers an’ sent to their 
graves could coom back, th’ big fac- 
tory yards couldn’t hold them! Talk 
of kidnappers!’’—she raised herself and 
weakly shook a gaunt, clenched fist at 
the man opposite, who shrank back in 
his chair and continued to look at the 
floor. 

“Talk of kidnappers! When yer time 
cooms, Emory Hampton, as it’s comin’ 
to me, may all th’ poor little faces of 
those yere mills has murdered coom 
ter ye! An’ Emory Hampton kid- 
napped me girl an’ killed her; killed her 
just as much as if he had dashed out 
her little brains. What’s th’ differ- 
ence? Hard work; gettin’ up long be- 
fore day; poor food; ten an’ twelve 
hours of stoopin’ an’ risin’ an’ stoopin’ 
again at th’ loom,— an’ a wee bit of a 
girl!” 

The accusing voice dropped to 
silence and Merton heard the mill 
owner breathing heavily. 

“Tm almost through!” exclaimed 
the woman. “You’ve been a hard 
man, Emory Hampton, a hard man! 
An’ when yer daughter ran away wid 
one of yer clerks, ye wouldn’t ever see 
her again, an’ ye wouldn’t read her 
letters. She tol’ me that th’ night she 
died! An’ she left a little girl! Ye 
know that, ’cause ye were told. An’ 


ye didn’t care enough to try to find 
yer own grandchild! Yer a hard one, 
that’s what ye are. But it’s all coom- 
in’ back to ye! Yer’ll sit, an’ think, 
an’ think, an’ wish, an’ wish!” 

The voice had diminished to the 
faintest of whispers, so that the sounds 
of the street were loud in comparison. 
But it broke out fiercely once more to 
dwindle again. 

‘An’ say what yer kin, Hampton of 
th’ kidnappin’ mills, I’ve had me satis- 
faction!” 

The priest raised his hand. 

“Let me speak!” exclaimed the 
woman. “Let me speak! I say I’ve 
had me revenge! He wouldn’t under- 
stand if I didn’t say why I kept’er. I 
ask ye,” she turned her dim eyes to the 
clergyman —“‘I ask ye, sir, ain't it 
revenge? Ain’t it, sir? To see th’ 
grandchild of Emory Hampton get- 
tin’ up in th’ dark an’ cold of a win- 
ter’s mornin’ an’ takin’ her bit of food 
and goin’ to th’ mills an’ th’ back- 
breakin’ loom same as me own poor 
darlin’! Think of th’ child workin’ 
an’ ’er granther makin’ his stint out 
of her ackin’ little fingers —an’ he 
wid his millions! Ain’t that revenge? 
Ain’t it, sir?” 

Merton shuddered. He wished his 
duty had not brought him here; he 
wished he were hundreds of miles from 
this valley with its tenements and its 
brutality and its want and all that 
goes with mining towns and mills for 
exploiting the labors of children. 

“I’m near me end. I’ve had me 
revenge, and I’m no so sure that I’m 
sorry.” 

She turned her eyes toward the 
priest. ‘‘Go get him his grandchild. 
If he don’t believe th’ God’s truth I’ve 
been tellin’, let him have th’ old trunk 
in th’ corner there. It’s got some of 
his daughter’s things in it. But he 
knows I’m tellin’ th’ truth; he must 
have heard how her husband ran away 
from her an’ how she died of th’ fever. 

“Oh, he knows th’ story well enough! 
An’ he thought it wouldn’t coom back. 
Things has a way of coomin’ back. 
They’ve all been coomin’ back to me 
as I’ve been lyin’ here. They'll be a’ 
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coomin’ back to me an’ him till th’ 
very end!” 

The following evening the priest 
came to Merton’s rooms. 

“The meeting of the child and the 
grandfather was a terrible thing!” he 
exclaimed. ‘The resemblance of the 
girl to her mother is evidently extraor- 
dinary; he could hardly believe his only 
daughter had not come to life.” 

After a moment the priest added, 
“T see you are still packing.” 

“Yes,” replied Merton. “I have 
written Mr. Hampton that I cannot 
accept his offer to stay.” 


“Whether you go or remain,” re- 
marked the priest, “the mills con- 
trolled by Senator Hampton are 
closed. They are changing the looms. 
Never again will they employ young 
girls.” 

“And the child’s arm?” asked the 
clergyman. 

The priest lowered his voice as he 
replied, “‘The child will have every- 
thing wealth can purchase,— but the 
great surgeon, hastily summoned from 
New York, says that she will lose her 
right hand.” 


THE UNCOMMERCIAL CLUB 
By FREDERICK W. BURROWS 


ment that he will not stand for 

re-election to the United States 

Senate has been received with 
quiet regret. It is significant of the 
impression made by Mr. Crane’s per- 
sonality that no questions are raised. 
Itis universally assumed that he knew 
what he was doing and why he did 
it. No one has seriously thought of 
attempting to persuade him to change 
his mind. 

That is not because there are not 
thousands of people who would be 
glad to have him do so; rather, simply, 
that no one believes it possible. He is 
looked upon as a man of deliberate 
and sober judgments, of few words and 
decisive action. It is true that under 
the leadership of such men the Senate 
ceases to be a great public forum of 
debate for the formation and crystal- 
lization of public opinion. But it is 
also true that the executive business 
of the body is performed with a swift- 
ness and certainty unknown to men of 
the opposite type. It will always be 
advantageous to have men of both 
types in the Senate, and it will always 
be an advantage to the state to have 


Goeet CCRANE’S announce- 


the same diversity of temperament in 
its senatorial quota at Washington. 

We do not question the wisdom of 
Mr. Crane’s decision; no one ever does. 
And that is the true senatorial dignity. 
Mr. Crane has honored the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, upheld the 
dignity of the great body of which he 
is a member, and adorned it, not with 
the florid rhetoric of debate, but with 
sanity and wisdom of judgment. It 
is difficult properly to eulogize such a 
character, for minutiz of daily detail 
that are most powerfully and happily 
affected, vital as they are, do not stand 
out conspicuously, but his absence 
will be keenly felt. Washington in 
the past twelve years has had no more 
pervasive influence. He is one of a 
group of men who made the United 
States Senate the most silent legislative 
body in the world. Western Massa- 
chusetts will say that he is a splendid 
representative of Berkshire manhood, 
and when they say that, they know 
very well among themselves what they 
mean. 

Plato was of the opinion that he 
whose genius was par _ excellence 
one of expression had no place in the 
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ideal state, from which, in particular, 
he ruled out all but a very sad kind of 
poet. But I wish to say a word in 
defense of the gift of expression. 

Man is so far the noisiest of all 
animals that he invests silence with 
an air of inscrutable mystery, which 
has turned to the advantage of many 
very stupid people; and, undoubtedly, 
the tongues that hang in the emptiest 
heads wag the fastest, but that is not 
the gift of expression. It is often the 
mere enjoyment of noise for its own 
sake, or at least the inability to endure 
silence. Nor does linguistic facility 
constitute a gift of expression. Often 
such a flow of words conceals entirely 
what little thought there may be be- 
hind it. I have in mind a man in 
Boston, of some slight literary fame, 
who is so cursed with the habit of 
yielding to this facility of speech that 
he never thinks. He has been, I 
understand, a somewhat prolific writer. 

The gift of expression is something 
entirely different from that. It springs 
from a mental intensity that may labor 
long for its word, often creating, or at 
least recreating verbal meanings. This 
intensity of thought so quickens the 
imagination that words, which are 
a kind of picture-writing formalized, 
resume their pristine freshness and 
vitality. If minds so gifted did no 
more for the world than to restore and 
maintain the beauty of speech, their 
service would be very great. But 
they do much more than that. 

Words treated as mere algebraic 
formule omit a very important ele- 
ment in the search for truth, or rather 
have no capacity for the expression 
of a phase of truth,—that, namely, 
which has to do with beauty and 
feeling. One line of Homer gives 
us a more adequate conception of 
the Greek religion than any amount 
of formal dissertation could do. It 
would be absolutely impossible to gain 
any idea of a thunderbolt from 
Clerk Maxwell’s treatise on elec- 
tricity and magnetism. The daily 
realities of life have to do with things 
in their final manifestation. I awake 
and hear the robin sing and am glad- 


ened. In the grime and grind of the 
city no amount of scientific descrip- 
tion can renew for me that sensation; 
but a single word of poetry can do 
so with all its original vividness — 
nay more, the poet can carry me with 
himself into experiences which I have 
never enjoyed by direct observation. 

And I am persuaded that we find 
God, not through a study of the stages 
and structure of creation, but by our 
daily direct contact with the outward 
appearance of things — trees, flowers, 
sky, Sea, sun, moon, stars, and the voices 
and faces of noble men and women, their 
struggles and victories, and the course 
of human history both public and 
personal. Through this world the 
poets, whether versifiers or not, are 
our guides. 


And now, very pat to the theme, 
comes to hand a lovely little volume 
entitled ‘“‘The White Hills in Poetry,” 
an anthology edited by Eugene R. 
Musgrove. An introduction by Sam- 
uel M. Crothers characterizes the 
White Mountains as “the biggest 
little mountains in the country.”” We 
are tempted to reverse the order of 
words in regard to the poetry: it is 
the littlest big poetry in literature. 
Truly, if it were not for John Whittier 
and friend Lucy Larcom and their 
“buggy,” it might have been difficult 
to make up a book of such respectable 
size. What a length of time is re- 
quired ere the spirit shall possess its 
own! For three hundred years, more 
or less, the most intellectual portion 
of our population has dwelt almost 
in the shadow of these mountains. 
Here, if anywhere among us, art and 
letters have flourished. And, so far 
as poetry is concerned, this is the re- 
sult? Heaven forbid! Let us rather 
believe that something of the rugged 
freedom of the hills lies concealed 
in Whittier’s nobler and better verse, 
in Emerson’s sincerity, Longfellow’s 
calm and Lowell’s patriotic integrity. 
And yet to trace the influence of the 
hills in this way could scarcely be the 
work of an anthologist of place poems. 


“Enthralled,” by Celia Thaxter, is 
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truly felt and nobly expressed, and 
the well-known “ Hills of Dartmouth,” 
by Richard Hovey, is full of verve and 
youthful enthusiasm expressed with 
a fine musical sense. Another oasis 
in the desert is Emerson’s “* Monad- 
nock,” and, of course, Whittier’s 
beautiful ‘“‘ Monadnock from Wachu- 
sett.” Perhaps that is enough for 
only one quarter of a millennium, but 
when we consider that that many 
years gave the world the bulk of 
Greek literature, we are not inclined 
to enthusiasm over protestant democ- 
racy and modern science as creators 
of art. 

Of course the book itself has quite 
another reason for existence than its 
intrinsic merit as literature. Many 
of these poems have come to be loved 
by the lovers of the hills, and for all 
such they are presented in Mr. Mus- 
grove’s volume in a singularly at- 
tractive and accessible form. ‘The 
illustrations, indices, and notes will 
add to its value. The introduction 
by Mr. Crothers is in a very happy 
vein. To the many thousands of 
sojourners among the hills of New 
Hampshire the book will be a very 
welcome addition of mountain-lore. 
It is published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 


There was much that was notable in 
the trials for the American Olympic 
Team at the Stadium on Soldiers’ 
Field, Cambridge, June 8th. The ath- 
letes were the guests of the Harvard 
Athletic Association. The audience 
was largely made up of those keenly 
and intelligently interested in athletics 
and the utmost sympathy was dis- 
played for all earnest effort. While in 
some events the well-known leaders 
had everything their own way, in 
others new men came to the front. 
The trials were notably thorough and 
careful. The disposition appeared to 
be to give to every man an opportunity 
to show what he could do, and there 
was little evidence of the management 
of trainers and coaches who seek to pull 
off a win regardless of merits. 


While the rivalry was intense, there 
appeared to be the best of feeling 
among the athletes themselves. There 
was but little protesting and quibbling. 
A few men fell notably behind their 
best, and, on the other hand, a number 
of world records were made. If the 
spirit shown in this meet should be- 
come the prevailing type of American 
athletic competitions, there will be an 
enormous increase of interest on the 
part of the public. There is no fair 
play without courtesy and considera- 
tion. Rules, however carefully de- 
vised, are capable of unfair use by 
shrewd manipulators and wise ones. 
Y. M. C. A. athletics are open to seri- 
ous exceptions in this regard. In- 
stances of flagrant unfairness to visit- 
ing athletes are too common, and the 
“trainer” often earns his money by 
his knowledge of tricks of this nature, 
such as secret signals from race start- 
ers, trumped-up protests and disqualifi- 
cations, etc. Of all this nothing was 
apparent in the Cambridge meet. 
While individual athletes had their en- 
thusiastic backers, their manifesta- 
tions were restrained. Everyone pres- 
ent was the friend of every contestant, 
and only desired that he should do his 
best; and the enthusiasm of the entire 
audience was aroused by the breaking 
of records, in which there appeared to 
be the keenest interest. The desire 
that America should make the best 
possible showing at the Stockholm 
games predominated over individual 
partialities. The enormous national 
expenditures for athletics will be justi- 
fied if the typical American contest re- 
veals a spiritso manly and broadas this. 


Under the daintily poetic title of 
“Mrs. Spring Fragrance,” the Mc- 
Clurg Co. are bringing out a book 
of Chinese-American stories by Sui 
Sin Fan (Edith Eaton). The author 
knows her field with a fulness and 
accuracy, that tells in the minutest 
turns of phraseology, as well as in 
formal statements and descriptions. 
With the aid of this knowledge, an 
unfailing sympathy and considerable 
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literary tact, she carries us nearer to 
the human heart of Chinese-American 
life than many of us have ever been 
before. As an introduction to a little- 
understood human group the book is 
as important a contribution to the 
brotherhood of the race as Zangwill’s 
“Children of the Ghetto.” Miss Eaton 
is gifted with a fine sense of humor 
that is as dainty and delicate as the 
grotesqueries of a Chinese fan. There 
is but small hint of a possible dark and 
tragic side of the story, and it is well 
that it is so. That phase has been 
overdone in many a lurid under-world 
tale. In Miss Eaton’s book our Chi- 
nese friends have a quaint wisdom, 
mingled with childish simplicity and 
childish cunning, boundless good-nature 


and a prevailing right intention, that 
is all as human as possible. 

Such a book justifies the printing 
press, because it brings us all nearer 
together. The volume is charmingly 
made, bound in red, the Chinese good- 
luck color, and printed on paper having 
a Chinese bamboo design under the 
type,—a beautiful ornament for a 
boudoir or library table. While this 
is the author’s first published volume, 
her stories are familiar to the readers 
of the best magazine literature, who 
will welcome their collection in this 
permanent form. By all means make 
the acquaintance of her Chinese- 
American daintiness, “Mrs. Spring 
Fragrance” and with the very sub- 
stantial virtues of her worthy husband. 


WHY NEW ENGLAND SENTIMENT DEMANDS THE 
NOMINATION OF GOVERNOR FOSS OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS BY THE DEMOCRATIC 
CONVENTION 


HE New Encianp MaGazineE 

believes that the best interests of 

the country are subserved by 

drawing as sharply as possible the 
real issue in the coming election. No 
two candidates that could be placed 
before the people would so accurately 
represent the two ideas of the domi- 
nant political questions of the day as 
President Taft and Governor Foss. 
With Mr. Taft nominated by the 
Republicans and Mr. Foss nominated 
by the Democrats, the people have 
before them concisely and clearly the 
issues that have been drawn between 
the conservative and radical elements 
in national politics to-day. Further- 
more, it would be difficult to select any 
other two men whose candidacy would 
accomplish so perfectly this desirable 
situation. If we are indeed to have a 
government by the people, the party 
nominees must represent the actual 
issues, which are then decided by the 
vote of the people. 


Mr. Foss left the Republican party be- 
cause he was discontented with the con- 
servatism of its management. He has 
been twice elected, by good Democratic 
majorities, governor of Massachusetts. 
He has consistently advocated and 
labored for those things in which he 
felt that the Republican party was re- 
miss. He is the most typical figure 
prominently before the public of what 
may be termed “The New Democ- 
racy.” The New Encianp Maca- 
ZINE believes that these are questions 
which should be submitted to the vote 
of the nation. By the nomination of 
Mr. Foss as the opponent of Mr. Taft, 
they are so submitted. The Republi- 
can party, by the nomination of Mr. 
Taft, has done its plain duty and 
places before the people the man who 
most distinctly represents the more 
conservative ideas that dominate a 
very large percentage of the people 
of the country, a sentiment which has 
long been intrenched in the Republican 
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party. It is now the plain duty of the 
Democratic party to make an equally 
decisive nomination, and there is no 
man whose name shall come before the 
convention who does not stand in the 
minds of the people for something that 
is wholly aside from the vital issues 
of the day. 

The country further demands of the 
Democratic party, and of all parties, 
that they shall nominate a safe man, 
a man of sanity and self-control. We 
cannot risk that any chance politics 
should pass over the authority and 
influence of the presidency of the 
United States to any man lacking in 
mental balance and moral fiber. Mr. 
Foss, as governor of Massachusetts, 
has shown himself to be a safe and 
firm executive. Although himself op- 
posed to capital punishment, he did not 
allow himself to be swayed by weak 
sentimentalism in the notorious cases 
that have recently been appealed to 
him. In the important agricultural 
and railroad legislation of his admin- 
istration, he has consistently advo- 
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cated such measure as accorded with 
his campaign speeches to avoid in- 
fluence. At the same time, he has 
administered the affairs of state 
soundly, prudently, and efficiently. 
He has given to Massachusetts a clean- 
cut business administration and has 
never allowed politics to interfere with 
the sound management of the public 
business. With Mr. Foss in the White 
House, no legitimate business interest 
would need to fear the possibility of 
sudden and erratic action by the na- 
tional government, and at the same 
time those issues which have been 
proclaimed so loudly as the new 
democracy of our day would have a 
consistent and unyielding champion. 
As a non-partisan and politically inde- 
pendent journal, the New ENnGLanp 
MaGazin_E believes that it is voicing 
the best sentiment of this section of 
the country in applauding the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Taft and the nomination 
of Mr. Foss. Let the people fairly 
decide a clean-cut issue fairly placed 
before them. 
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NEW ENGLAND GOLF NOTES 
By R. C. FARNSWORTH 


HE month of May contained a 
great deal of golfing weather, 
and a great deal of golf was 
played on the various links. 

Now that it is getting warmer, many 
of the golfers are thinking of their 
regular summer trips to the mountains 
where the breezes are cool and the 
going good. 

A golfer who has just returned 
from a reconnoitering trip through 
the hills reports that the golf courses 
are in far better shape than he has 
ever seen them at this time of year, 
and that the greens are already in 
midseason form. Of these the best, 
so far, are the newly laid out Maple- 
wood course, the Twin, Crawford’s, 
and Bretton Woods courses. 

The first big tournament of the 
season was the Wollaston cup event, 
which was finished on May 4th and 
was won by Arthur G. Lockwood, the 
Belmont golfer, who defeated Beverly 
E. Jones, of Concord, by 5 up and 3 
to go. Jones got into the semi- 
finals by defeating H. P. Farrington, 
of Woodland (a player who has been 
runner-up in more tournaments than 
any other golfer in the game, and who 
is a hard man to beat, no matter 
in what company), and in the semi- 
finals defeated J. B. Hylan, of Vesper, 
at the eighteenth green, where Hylan 
took three putts. Lockwood came 
into the finals by defeating P. Bigelow, 
Belmont Spring, 6 and 4, in the second 
round, and J. E. McLaughlin, of 
Wollaston, in the semi-finals by 5 and 
3. The final round showed some 
pretty golf by both players, Lock- 
wood winning by 5 and 3 with a medal 


score of 78 for the 18 holes. 


The spring tournament of the Coun- 
try Club started on May 12th, fifty 
players turning in cards on one of the 
worst days ever. A. S. Browne and 


T. M. Claflin of the Country Club 


turned in the best cards, both getting 
an 87, A. G. Lockwood, winner of 
the Wollaston cup on May 4th, 
getting an 88 in the qualifying round. 
The tournament was won by F. J. 
Ouimet, of Woodland, who defeated 
C. W. Bass, of Portsmouth, by 7 and 
5 in the final round, thereby getting 
his name engraved on the trophy, 
which has been in competition in 
spring and fall tourneys since 1902. 
Ouimet’s most spectacular shot was 
at the fifth, where he was on the green 
in two and holed out a 25-foot ap- 
proach for a 3. Ouimet was on the 
green again in two at the tenth, and 
still again at the twelfth, a 400-yard 
hole, where a 275-yard tee shot, an 
iron shot, and a putt gave him a 3. 


The annual open amateur event at 
Meadow Brook brought golfers from 
many clubs to Reading on May 18th. 
The best scores of the medal play 
event were as follows: 


Best Gross— Ralph A. Wood, Lexington, 
39-37-76. 
First Net — E. A. Knight, Woodland, 80-14- 


66. 
Second Net — J. A. Loring, Meadow Brook, 
87-20-67. 

Most Fours — Brice $. Evans, Belmont, 10. 

Ralph A. Wood tied E. A. Knight’s net score 
of 66, as his handicap was 10 strokes, but he took 
the gross prize. C. A. Loring, president of the 
club, and father of J. A. Loring, just missed the 
second net prize by one stroke. F.H. Hoyt had 
a gross of 77, B. S. Evans and N. Raymond were 
78, and C.W. Brown was 79. The par of the 
course and the best scores in detail follow: 





Hole Yds. U.S. Par Wood Wood 
EE ee 325 4 6 5 
ee et 175 3 3 3 
, Oe 390 4 6 4 
a 260 4 5 4 
_ SSS 220 3 3 3 
_ Sa 430 5 5 5 
Beeb Ae "25 3 3 3 
ASE 290 4 4 6 
_ Ores 275 4 4 4 
Toetals............. 2,580 34 39 37-76 
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F. H. Hoyt, Allston: 


eS 43543444 5-36 
ee 6384463 3 441-77 
B. S. Evans, Belmont: 
aS 44534544 5-38 
ee eee 54545544 440-78 
N. Raymond, Chestnut Hill: 
RTI 44534645 4-39 
. eee 54544535 4-39-78 
C. W. Brown, Meadow Brook: 
ESL: 35554636441 
EE eter 4655343 4 4-38-79 


The Woodland open tourney, which 
was completed on May 25th, resulted 
very nicely as far as the Woodland 
players were concerned, for a Wood- 
land man was at the top of every heap. 
Harry P. Farrington broke his rule of 
being runner-up, and carried away the 
Woodland cup in the first flight by 
defeating J. B. Hylan, the Vesper 
crack, at the nineteenth green. Far- 
rington’s card for the 18 holes was 
42-39-82. 

Shelley E. Thayer won the presi- 
dent’s cup, defeating P. F. Schofield 
of Albemarle by 1 up, his card being 
40 out and in for an 80. T.E. Kenney 
won the third flight from A. H. Baker, 
of Brockton, by 2 and 1. 

The gold medal for the best score of 
the qualifying round was won by 
F. J. Ouimet, who got a 72, four 
strokes lower than his nearest com- 
petitor, L. J. Malone, also of Wood- 
land, who got a 78. 


Mrs. G. W. Roope, of Brae Burn, 
won the woman’s golf title of Greater 
Boston on May 25th, by defeating 
Mrs. E. C. Wheeler, Jr., of Wollaston, 


in the final round. 


AMONG THE CLUBS 


On May 4th the weather was better 
than prevailed on most of the days 
when events were scheduled, bringing 
out large fields at all the clubs. At 
the handicap medal play at Common- 
wealth, W. M. Johnson equaled the 
bogey of the course, something that 
has not been done for some time, turn- 
ing in the following card: 


Out 443745 6 3 440. 
In4 4343 3 6 4 3-34-746-68. 


The bogey handicap at Woodland 
was divided into two classes: G. L. 
Sweet winning in class A, with 4 up, 
and B. F. C. Winters in class B, with 
1 up. 


At Albemarle the best three in a 
bogey handicap event were C. B. 
Somers, F. O. Jellison, and P. Schofield, 
who got 6 up, 2 up, and 1 up respect- 
ively. 


The Newton Golf Club enjoyed a 
handicap medal play event, which 
was won by A. L. Harwood, with 
81-477. 


. The Harvard Golf team played the 
Rhode Island state team at Agawam 
Country Club, the match resulting in 
a tie. 


The low net in the qualifying round 
for the handicappers’ cup at Lexing- 
ton was won by Dr. Hitchborn. 


Nobody was up in the handicap 
against bogey at the Meadow Brook 
Golf Club. R. W. Brown fought the 
Colonel the hardest, playing from 
scratch and finishing 1 down. 


The winners in the four-ball four- 
some event at Oakley were H. O. 
Underwood and H. H. Baldwin, who 
brought in an 88-15-73. 


At the Bear Hill Golf Club, L. M. 
Howe won the low gross with 86, and 
Norman Parker the low net with 79 
in an 18-hole handicap event. 


Bellevue Golf Club at Melrose en- 
joyed a selected 9 out of 18 holes 
competition which resulted in a tie 
between G. W. Myrick and George 
Clough, each having 40 strokes. K. 
M. Holmes had the low net score of 
the afternoon. 


The Winchester Country Club hand- 
icap medal play resulted a win for 
W. D. Eaton of the low net with 
97-24-73; G. W. Bouve getting the 
low gross and the second low net with 


83-8-75. 
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On May IIth the courses were wet, 
although the day was fair, and large 
fields turned out to try the hard going. 
The Brae Burn Club had the largest 
field in a handicap medal play which 
resulted in a tie between W. E. Smith 
and P. Nelson, who had net scores of 
76. W.C. Chick was low gross with 
an 80. 


At the Commonwealth Country 
Club, W. M. Donaldson won the han- 
dicap medal play event with an 
85-16-69. 


Another medal play with handicaps 
was enjoyed at the Newton Golf Club, 
where C. N. Fitts had the best se- 
lected nine out of twenty-seven holes 


with 37-—5-32. 


At the Chestnut Hill Golf Club a 
two-ball foursome was won by M. L. 
and A. M. Crosby, who turned in an 
85-8-77. 


The Albemarle Club played four-ball 
foursome matches with the following 
results: 

J. L. McKeon and C. B. Somers beat 
F. M. Copeland and W. H. Rogers, 
2 up. 

F. S. Arend and C. M. d’Arcy beat 
H. F. Beal and W. L. Wadleigh, 3 up. 

W. M. Shelton and S. Barker beat 
A. B. Hart and J. Hambline, 3 up. 

C. B. Willy and R. E. Briggs beat 
C. C. Briggs and J. H. Willy, 1 up. 

B. L. Johnson and E. B. Trask beat 
J. O. Jellison and C. F. Atwood, 1 up. 


In the Tombstone event at Wood- 
land, C. P. Whorf, with a handicap of 
twelve strokes, got to the 19th green, 
12 feet from the cup, J. E. Oldham, 9, 
getting to the same green but 13 feet 
farther away from the cup. L. F. 
McAleer, 24, got to the edge of the 
green, while T. C. Donovon, 12, had 
one shot for the 19th. 


The card at the Bellevue Country 
Club, Melrose, was match play os. 
bogey, three-fourths handicap, and the 
winner was G. R. Clough with 1 up. 
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At Lexington Golf Club the play 
was an 18-hole handicap medal, with 
C. O. Skinner the winner with 76. 


J. A. Loring won the net prize in an 
18-hole handicap match at the Meadow 
Brook Golf Club, with a score of 91- 
13-78. 


The play at the Winchester Country 
Club was the bogey Sandborn cup 
handicap. A. B. Saunders was even. 


In the goat match at the Bear Hill 
links a fine exhibition was put up by 
W. Gilchrist and W. R. Crossett, and it 
was not until the 19th hole that the 
former got Crossett’s “goat,” 1 up. 


On May 18th a good day for golf 
went to waste, play being held at 
but few clubs, as far as club events 
were concerned. At Woodland C. E. 
Eaton won the class A handicap with 
82-11-71, and J. G. Jones the class B, 
97-18-79. Three pairs tied for first 
place at Commonwealth in a four-ball 
foursome event; W. C. Colt and E. C. 
Townsend, D. R. McMinn and E. N. 
Lacey, and H. Thornton and E. W. 
Baker turning in 70’s. 

At Newton Golf Club, G. S. Sprague 
was the only one to defeat the Colonel 
in a bogey competition, this to the 
tune of 1 up. 

Country Club handicap medal play: 











C. T. Crocker 86 6 80 
T.S. Dee 94 13 81 
G. P. Hamlin % 96 14 82 
a Gen eee 90 8 82 


At Winchester Golf Club, team A 
beat team B by 10 matches to 9. The 
Bear Hill Golf Club, at Wakefield, 
held a Kickers’ handicap which was 
won by A. H. Mork with a 95-16-79, 
while the Lexington Club celebrated 
the day by playing the qualifying 
round for the president’s cup, E. A. 
Howes with 90-14-76, and H. G. 
Hitchborn, 92-16-76, tying for low net. 
At Wollaston, R. R. Freeman won the 
low gross with an 82-6-76 and W. S. 
Brophy the low net with 85-19-66 in 
the qualifying round for the handicap 
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match play, played for the club 


championship. 


On May 25th, the Thorney Lea 
Golf Club celebrated the opening of 
its new club house with putting con- 
tests and a general good time for the 
members; over fifty of them were 
present. In the evening fireworks, 
dancing, and refreshments were en- 
joyed. The 18-hole handicap was won 
by C. C. Crocker with an 88-22-66. 


The Massachusetts golf team won 
its first match from the Rhode Island 
team on the Wannamoisett course, 
taking eleven matches, while the Rhode 
Island team took four. F. J. Quimet 
was the star of the occasion, winning 


from D. Fairchild by 8 and 7. 


At the Brockton Country Club, 
George H. Wilkins with a net of 67 
was seven strokes better than his 
nearest competitor. His gross score 
of 85 tied with Winslow Gray’s for 
low gross honors. 


At the Wannamoisett Club, Provi- 
dence, the match play for the Foster 
cup resulted in a win for C. H. Hunkins 
over W. K. Lowe by 2 and 1. At the 
Agawam Club, E. B. Merriman was 
the winner with an 94-12-82. 


In other club events the leaders were: 


CHESTNUT HILL HANDICAP MEDAL PLAY 


eis TIN oo acscacestesnacincs 85 18 67 
et | 91 22 69 
a RIN eee es antcpcas 82 17 71 
CS Seer 94 19 73 
ALLSTON BOGEY HANDICAP 

J... Sangeron........................... 5 up 
i,t, Aen q......... gia Sh oka 12 2 down 
A oe ree 17 3 down 
[a | ee 4 down 


BRAE BURN HANDICAP MEDAL PLAY 
F. P. Hayward and F. E. Mason 92 18 74 
A. D. Cook and J. J. Mitchell......98 20 78 
C. W. Davis and W. S. Wait........89 10 79 
W.E. Stiles and W. S. Carlton....87 7 80 


ALBEMARLE BOGEY COMPETITION 


ge: Saaremaa 4 up 
F. M. Copeland ............ =e 3 up 
reno ; 3 up 
B. S. Bankharrt ............ <a a 1 up 


COMMONWEALTH BOGEY HANDICAP 


Oe SS ce 8 4 down 
W. DD. Mattocks ............................s. 9 6 down 
E. C. Townsend........ ees. 7 down 
a SER eee ae eer Seer 9 7 down 
NEWTON HANDICAP MEDAL PLAY 
A Re ee 90 14 76 
oe eee 89 12 77 
ee re eee 93 16 a 
i A a Ae 95 16 79 


WINCHESTER FOUR-BALL MATCH 
J. Newton and F. M. Smith.._...._. 89 20 69 
P. B. Poirier and P. A. Hendricks 87 16 ral 
F. C. Hinds and G. W. Fitch........ 90 18 72 
H. G. Davy and R. B. Wiggins...91 18 73 


Zz 


BELLEVUE HANDICAP MEDAL PLAY 





ee earn, 88 12 76 
ie ei RN oa cececccsccccentnses 96 17 79 
Geo, Bastand ................. 106 27 79 
G. W. Myrick <3 89 6 83 
iC. Pee. Saket 85 2 83 
MEADOW BROOK HANDICAP MEDAL PLAY 
H. H. Boardmoan.......................... 90 4 86 
A eee 57 1 86 
2 A ees 90 4 86 
8 ene ne 108 21 87 


Lexington defeated Winchester in 
a team match at the Lexington course 
by 5 matches to 3. 


The Bear Hill Golf Club at Wake- 
field held a flag event, in which 
Chester J. Ferguson planted his flag 
nearest the 18th hole. 


Invitation tourney at Thorney Lea, 
Brockton: 


C. C. Crooker, Thorney Lea........ 88 20 68 
Ralph N. Hall, Thorney Lea......88 18 70 
William N. Nute, Thorney Lea..93 23 70 
Walter T. Stall, Thorney Lea......87 14 73 


F. H. White, Brae Burn....... vaoeB2 8 74 
ALLSTON 
Morning — Four-ball Match 
F. H. Hoyt and W. H. Emerson....................------ 66 
C. B. Betes and ©. 5. Foster. _.................... 66 
W. 5, enone ane F. L. Carter, Jr...................-... 68 
F. I. Jacquith and T. H. Baldwin........................ 69 


Afternoon — Mixed Foursomes 
Mrs. G. W. Roope, Brae Burn, 
nd F. H. ~~ Allston.........87 3 84 
‘“f,. and Mrs. I. F. Marshall, 
10 90 


i ainsintnnninannnsantidinainnnictaiiaad 
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